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LITERATURE. 
THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, 1763-1783. 


By Moses Coit TYLER, Professor of Americ 
nell Univ ersity, author of *‘ American 
Colonial Time.” Two vols, 8vo, gilt 
each $3.00. 

‘A haat ce 


an Literature in Cor- 


tops, sold separately, 


srtain to be welcomed by atudents of 


history throughout the 
world. . Sun, 
‘The most noteworthy addition of recent years to the historical tera 
tusé of hinesion "—Buffals Erp -ess 
A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
DURING THE COLONIAL TIME. 
By Moses Coir TyYLer, Professor of American History, Co: 
nell University. New edition, revised. Two volumes, sold 


Svo, each $2.54 
1607-1676; Volume IT., 1¢ 


separately. 
Volume [., 


we 108 
nG-1705. 





Agawam edition, 2 vols. in one, Svo, halt leather, $3 00 
“It is not only written ia astyle of exceptional g t st 
of thorough research, and consequently itthrows Us r 
of corners that hitherto have been very obscure!’ 
” - Ie 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1007-1885 
By Prof. Cuas. F. Ricnarpson of Dartmouth College. Part 
I.—The Development of American Thought. Part LL. he ri 


can Poetry and Fiction. 2 vols., 
Popular edition, 2 vols. in one, half bound, Svo, $3.50 


“It is the most thoughtful and suggestive work on American Lit 
that has been published.” — Boston Globe, 


THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE DUR- 
ING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Svo. sh) 


By GEORGES PELLISSIER. Translated, with a critical Intro- 
duction, by ANNE GARRISON BRINTON. Svo, $3 50 


“The author traces Btoun atr ore in the causes of the triumph and d 


cline of conilicting theories and <« lines w ith 1imira artistic »s 
course of French Literature in the nin ‘teenth century The put 
cation of the book at this time may b as side red as exceedingly timely. 
-N. ¥Y. Sun. 


ORATORY, 
THE OCCASIONAL ADDRESS 


Its Literature and 0 ag pe ym; A Study in Demonstrative 
Oratory. By LORENZO SEARS, L.H.D., Professor in Brown 
University, author of wa His to wry of Oratory,” ete. I2ano, 
probable price, $1.50. (Ready 


HISTORY OF ORATORY AND rapetnligi 


A Study 


of the Influence of Oratory on Politics and Litera- 
ture. With rn ees ae oy the hives of the fam us orators of 


author of ** The 


Svo, $3 00 
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the world’s history, HENRY 
Art of Living Long a Happily, 


“It is both an instructive 
VOcean,. 


KE, 


and an ent 


AMERICAN ORATIONS. 


From the Colonial Period to the Present Time. 


Selected as specimens of eloguence, and with special referer 


to their value in throwing light upon the more important 

epochs and issues of American history. Edited, with introduc- 

tions and notes, by the late ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Professor 
of Jurisprudence in the College of New Jersey. Reétited with 
new material and historical notes, by James A. Woopsuary, 

Professor of American History and Politics in Indiana 

versity. Four volumes, each complete in it self, and sold sepa 

rately. Pubiication a ( te sarge I2mo, gilt t 

each $1 25. 

First Series; -—Colonialism—Constitutional Government—The Rise of 
Democracy—The Rise of Nationality. Second Series :—Anti Slavery 
Struggle. Third Series:—Anti-Siavery Struggle (Continue ~ 
cession. Fourth Series :—Cis War and Reconstr ; 
Trade and Protection— Finance and Civil Service Ref 

** Notes on New Books,” a aguarteriy builetin, ana 
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OF 


From the Congress of Vieuna to the Present Time, By Cu 
M. ANDREWS, Associate Professor of History in Kryn 
College. Toba completed in two volumes. S 

With maps. Svwo, gilt tops, each & 


Part I From ISLS to Iss \ R 
Part Il —From 1850 to the Present Ti \ 
ane Ai n t € A . 
. pecta ‘ aie “ 
are Wore 1a ‘ ed A ‘ ‘ " 
ind w t a} at v * 
eutury Bagels ‘ , 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT PEOPLES, 


“St., Strand. 
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By Wittis B wHTON, A.M., Peofessor of Englis ature 
Onio University. With! illustrations and naps, Svwo, Six 
simy t and ‘ . 
riaiw is im : ‘ ‘ ‘ 
LIFE IN EARLY we AIN. 
Being an account the early inhabitants of this Island a 
the memorials whi t ‘ ay ft bel i ti ov ie < 
rkRAM C \ Winp D.Se., M.D., M.A... Trinity ¢ ezge, Dub } 
lin, F.S.A. (Londen and Lreland), Dean of t Medical Faculty 
and Professor of Anatomy, Mason | ra, Birmingham. With ( 
maps, plans, and illustrations, $ ( 
Toe manual is an ad : i pre ® \ 
md Ww t i rn } ‘ s 
t nore ela kK alive \ 
thts learned lithe book is greatly entanoed by the add st of 
jects arrange) ul r * ‘ ist : sia eint \ 
text Lundon Sinise \ 
- =_— . \ 
SOCIAL ENGLAND. ( 
A History of Social Life in England A R the (¢ 
Progress of the Peo n Religion, ws, Lea 2 Art ( 
Science, Literature, | istry, Comm: 4 Manners, from 
the Earliest Times te the Prese Davy. By Various Writers. ) 
Edited by HD. Tra C.L. Now complet six vol- \ 
nes La e sy - is arat \ Pr per vou > \ 
\ i . s \ . ra \ 
; : . 83 
‘ ‘ ‘ et y \ 
ul \ s hi ¥ \ i ry i } 
SS . pe 
\ Access Ba .*« 
— \ 
i 4 : a] : . \ 
- \ 
HEROES OF THE NATIONS ) 
\ . Lat fully tilustrated, cloth, ea * a 
Half leather, giltt : $1.7 \ 
} 
20. Hannibal. Soldier, Statesman, Patriot, and the Crisis of the S 
ays between Carthage and Rome fiy W Mor « 
21. Utwsses S. Grant and the Period of National Preservation S 
and Reconstruction. By \\ laM CONANT CHUR i it S 
s. Kid f A wl Navy a author of Th e ¢ 
&s ) 
22 Rete rt E. Lee and the Seuthora Confetoracy. 1807-1870. By 5 
Higexnry ALEXAN . £ ashington and Lae lL niversity S 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 
R ssves. Large mo, fully illustrated, cloth, each 
21.5): half leather, gilt tops, $1 75 " 
47. The Stery of Canada. By J G. Bourr 
4s. The Story «f British Raleinindia By RW. Frazer 
Cc 
\ 
; i - “+ , , sAly 1A 
i thea works, sent on appli ation. ¢ 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 


Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 


FOUNDED 1865. 


[Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
class mail-matter. | 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER, 


TER WHEE .cccsccccces cocccccccces 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
Ranking Reform meres ‘neces ae ee 
Our Machiave ‘Hantsm oes enenbans heres .. 142 
State Insurance . 5 PEARCE CEPR 
Frederic De Forest Allen.. 144 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE ; 
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Re ET 
Italy as a‘ Great Power” ; 5c asa'ackie” 
Inedited Letters of Napoleon I.— = re 14 
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American History.—History of the United 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which to 
a@ subsequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 
No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or postal order, payable to *‘ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


New York. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 linés 
to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top 
of column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the 
first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, 
$24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 Pp. M. 


DISCOUNTS, 
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39 " “ 

52 66 “ 
AMOUNT- 


$100 within a year 
ee a 
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500 - - 





750 e 6 “ 
1,000 * se “ 
1500 ‘ “ “ 
2,000 ad os “ 


The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in 
it as long as the advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of the Nation this week is 12,000 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the 
inspection of advertisers. 


*.* Copies of the NATION may be procured 
in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, American Newspaper Agency, 15 King 
William Street, Strand, W. C. 

London agent foradvertisements, R.J. Bush, 
Fleet Street, E. C. 
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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d St. 
) fA RLBOKOUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
LV 


Mrs. GEORGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 


Nation. 


Connecticut Hartford, 7.4 Asvlum Ave. 
| AISS- F. £. 
/ School for young girls. Ninth year. Number 
limited, 
cheerful and wholesome. 
DELAWARE, Dover. 
] TILMINGTONCONFERENCE ACA- 
demy.—College-preparatory. The location of 
the school in a Capital secures exceptional advantages. 
W. L Goopina, Principal. 
District oF CoLUMBIA, Washington. 
*‘TUART SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
~ A — mic, Collegiate, and Optional Courses. Mode- 
rate t 
Spec ial advent izes for Post Graduates, 
Miss C1 SUDIA STUART, Principal, 
24 and 1226 15th St... N. W. 






DistRicr OF CoLumBIA, Washington. 
LISS SCHOOL:‘OF ELECTRICITY. 
rhe only institution teaching practical electrical 
engineering exclusively. Laboratory equipment ex 
cellent, Courses open October 1. 
Catalogue on application. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
WEVY CHASE French and English 
School for Girls. Suburb of Washington. 
French the language of the house. Principal, 
Mite. L. M. Bovuntany. Assistant Principal, Miss C, 
PETTIGREW. P. O. Station E. Washington, D. C. 





ILLINoIs, Bunker Hill, 
UNKER HILL MILITARY ACA- 
demy. Superior provision for Boys under 12. 
15th vear under the same Superintendent. Complete 
and superior home and school. Prepares for any col- 
lege and for business. New gymnasium, 75x30 ft. Ad- 
dress a for Musteated ‘atalogue, Col. 8S. L Stiver, Supt. 


iuxaso8s, C hicago, 479-481 Dearborn Avenue. 
IRLS' COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—22D 
7 year begins Sept. 22. For Young Ladies and Chil- 
dren. Prepares for College and gives special courses 
of study. Miss Repecea S. Rice, A.M., 
Miss Mary FE. Beepy, A.M., \ Principals. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Butiding. 
HICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three-year course. For ei 5 information, 
addre the! Sec retary, _E, BARRETT. 






INDIANA, Craw fordsville 
I] TABASH COLLEGE. 

Sixty fifth year. Ciassical, Philosophical, and 
Scientific Courses. Twenty infaculty. Highest stan- 
dard of scholarship. Fully equipped laboratories. 
Library contains 35,000 volumes. Expenses low. 
Scholarship aid. ? ae CeReRR ES. address Registrar. 

. 8S. BuRROUGHS, LL.D , President. 
KENTUCKY, Pewee Valley (near Louisville). 
JILLA RIDGE COLLEGE AND CON- 
servatory of Music —Best advantages for young 
ladies at lowest cost. Ample faculty in departments of 
Science, Literature, Music and Art. Location very 
high and healthful. 
G. B. Perry, AM, Pres. H. U. Goopwin (Grad. of N. E. 
Conservatory, also Conservatory of Berlin), Director. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin ‘st. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
‘—o  .et for Girls. —3" 5th year will begin i ieee 
23,1 18 Mrs. H. P, LEFEBVRE, Princip 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, ‘Associate eietinal. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore. 

“ARNETT’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
7 opens Sept. 22. Number limited. A few boarders 
received. Address Prof. GARNETT, Woman's College. 


MARYLAND. St. George’s, near Baltimore. 
T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL in the High- 
lands. 22d year. Twenty boys. College or busi- 
ness, individual training Permanent home if desired. 
New building, extensive grounds, modern comforts, 
refinement, and kindness. $250 and $300, 
J.C. Kinear, A M., Principal. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 23, 1506. Prepares for College. 
1: M ’. CARTER, Miss 8S. R. CARTER, 








MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont. 
7 Be BELMONT SCHOOL, 
Founded 1889. Incorporated 1897. 
An Episcopal Chureh Boarding School for Boys, pre 
paratory for College or Scientific School, 
For terms, etc., address 
BF. Harpine, A.M, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 0 Appleton Street. 
Ff yp Aid NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
> hold Arts, established by the late Mrs. Mary He- 
MENWAY, under the name of Boston NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
CooKERY, Will reopen Sept. 24. Adaress the Director, 

Miss AMY Morris HOMANS. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
ps? ‘ON UNIVE RS TTY Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
EpMuUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


BURBANK’S FAMILY 


| sectarian. 


| 


Kegular and special courses. Home life | 





| opens Sept. 
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‘Sitettiona, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
XONCORD HOME SCHOOL. 

Prepares for College, Scientific School, and Busi- 
ness. Individual instruction. Elementary classes. Non- 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 

MASSACHCOSETTS, Danver 
f OME SCHOOL FOR BOY'S. 
Making a reputation, not living on one. Address 
HE ENRY N. DE NORMANDIE, Prine ipal. 





~ MLASSACHUSETTS, ‘Duxbury. 
Be ‘DER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young boys. 
Home and outdoor life. . B. Knap P, S.B, (M.I.T.). 


— “MASSACHUSRTTS, Gamagien. 
DREPARATION for HARVARD COL- 
lege or Scientific School, adapted to a few boys of 
good character who do not fit into larger schools. For 
partic ulars, address GEORGE L. STOWEL Te 


MASSACHU SETTS, Roxbury. 
JOXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Founded 
1645). There will be five vacancies in the first 
class and five in the fifth for the school year begin- 
ning September 20, 1807. 
Wa. C, COLLAR, Head! Maste re 


MICHIGAN, “Ore hard ‘Lake. 

LCHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 

—A Select Boarding School for Boys. 20th year. 
Location 80 miles from Detroit, and unsurpassed for 
beauty and healtbfulness The courses of study are 
so arranged as to fit for active business pursuits and 
to give a thorough preparation for college. Special at- 
tention paid to practical drill in English work. Gradu 
ates receiving our diploma are admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Cornell University without exa- 
mination. For catalogues, address 

Col J. SUMNER ROGERS, Superintendent. 


_ Missourt, St. Louis, 1607-17 South Compton Ave. 
L V/SHOP ROBERTSON HALL, (E pisco- 
is pal.) This Boarding and Day School for Girls 
willopen its twenty-third year, D. V., September 15, 
1897. Apply to SISTER SUPERIOR, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Plymouth. _— 
LF [OLDERNESS SCHOOL,— This Schoo 
aims tofurnish the maximum of advantage at the 
minimum of cost to boys preparing for College or Scl- 
entific School. For catalogue, appiv to the Rev, LORIN 
WessTER, A.M, Rector. The Rt. Rev. W. W. NILEs, 
President of Trustees. 
NEW JERSEY, Short Hills. 
WECARTERE T SCHOOL.— The Prin- 
cipals receive 16 boysinthetr private families, 
Gymnasium. Large grounds. Speciai facilities for in- 
dividual work. College preparation, Laboratory. 
ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, JOHN W. ALLEN, Prins. 


NEW YORK, Aurora, 

7 HE WELLS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, 
Preparatory, general, and special courses. Opens Sep- 
tember 15, 1897. 
as es. _Miss YAWGER. 

NEw YORK, Brooklyn, Brooklyn Heights. 

ISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY’S 
P i Home and School.—Highest city advantages. 
Regular expense for school year, $550. Eighth year. 
Circulars s upon application. 160 Joraiemon St. 


New Y ORK, Mount Vernon, 25 minutes from N, Y. 
Hk MISSES LOCK WOOD'S COLLE- 
glate School for Girls. 12th year. College-Prepa- 
ratory and Special Courses. Certificate admits to Vas 
sar and Wellesley. Home attractive. French spoken, 
Instruction thorough. Only earnest students desired. 
Terms moderate. 
New York Cry, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS, 
College Preparation in a 
College-Preparatory School. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
Spectal coaching to supply deficiencies. 
Residence from Monday to Friday arranged. 
Mary B. Wuiron, A.B., and Lots A. BANGs. 





NEw York, Tarrgtown-on Hudson. 
I OME INSLITUTE,.—A Boarding and 
Day Se a. wah College Preparation. Re 
liss M. W. M LETCALF, , Prine pal. 
NEW ony Utica 
M5; S PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The next school year begins Thursday, Septem- 
be r 23, 1897. 
Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 

) TSS NOURSE'’S ENGLISH AND 
LVZ French Family and Day School. It has individual 
advantages for a limited number of Family Pupils and 
a full course successfully fitting for leading colleges, 
C irculars are ready 


Applications should be made early. 


VUHIO, Cincinne atl. i a 
ht pod ARMSTRONG S SCHOOL FOR 
irls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale, Family limit 

ed. c irculars sent on application 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, North College Ave. 
and 21st Street 

lI JOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 29, 1897. 
A four years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Bac 
teriological and Clinicat Work offers superior advan 
tages. Students are admitted to the clinics of city 
hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M D., Dean. 


i 

} PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. : 

| RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 
4 

| BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 
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Educational. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia. 2037 De Lancey Place. 


] TSS GIBSUN’S Family and Day School 


for Girls 26th year. 


Fall term begins Septem 
ber o0, Home pupils limited. 


Preparation for college 


PENNSYLVANIA, Wyncote. 
ge TEN HILLS SCHOOL for Girls 
and Boys —Reopens for its 16th year Sept. 20, ‘07 
Preparation for Coltege. A good Musical Course. For 
circular, apply to Prioctpals, 
E.W. & A HEAcock. 
Virginia, Old Church, 
| OSE DALE, HOME SCHOOL FOR 
both Sexes. Resident teachers. Pupils enter best 
colleges. Beautiful grounds. Climate delightful. Pure 
water. Special care 'o backward pupils Gymnasiums 
and other sports, Convenient to Danville R. R. sys 
tem and ©. & O. R.R. Catalogue. Fifth year begins 
Sept 20, 1897. 
THos P, Darracort, M.D., Ph.D., Principal 


Virainta, Richmond. 

OF eee SS UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
Z The thirty third annual session of this s*hool 
for boys begins Sept. 27, 1897. Thorough preparation 
for University of Virginia, vale, Harva.d, U.S. Mili 
tarv and Naval Academies, and the leading Engineer 
ing Schoots. Futi staff. Boarding deparcment strictly 
limited. For cataiogue, ad tress 

W. GORDON McCaBe, Head Master. 


Virarsta, Richmond. 
( JN1I EKRSITY COLLEGE OF MEDI- 
/ cine.—A three years’ xraded course, Depart 
ments: Medicine, Dentistry. and Pharmacy. Two hos 
pitais; 51 instructors. $225 for the entire three years’ 
course in Medicine or Dentistry. Address 
HUNTER McGuire, M.D, LL.D, President. 


L ighor ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Estab ished in 1848. Circular 
on application, Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa 


College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago 
School of Medicine of the University of Ilinois 
(Opposite Cook Co. Hospital.) Four years graded 
course. First two years largely laboratory work; 
last two years, largely clinical work. Laboratory 
and clinical facilities unsurpassed. Six annual 
scholarships of the value of $100each. Physicians 
and students interested in medical education are 
invited to investigate this College. For informa. 

tion apply to 
Dr. WM. ALLEN PUSEY, Sec., 
103 Stace St . Chicago, Ill, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
Moravian Seminary and College wr, 


Founded 1749. Health fully located in the beau- 
tiful valley of the Lehigh. Its system based on 
the fundamental principles that have long made 
Moravian schools famous at home and abroad; 
aiming to put character-building first of all, and 
insisting on thoroughness rather than showiness 
of intellectual training. Preparatory, Academic, 
and College Departments. For circular address 

J. MAX HARK, D.D. 


e e ~ ~e 
fol ’ al - 
| / 
Miss Baldwin's School for Girls 
BRYN MAWR., PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Miss Florence Baldwin, Principal. Within six 
years more than sixty pupils have entered Bryn 
Mawr College from this school. Certificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Diploma given 
in both General and College- Preparatory Courses. 
Fine fire-proof stone building. 5 acres beautiful 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
TACONIC SCHOOL FOR Cane. 


Conducted on the principles of the New Educati: 


College ne: 
LIZA HARDY LORD, Principal. 
NICHOLAS me... BUTLER, Ph.D., 
FRANK N. MCMURRY, Ph.D., 
Advisers to the Faculty. 


N.Y. University Cenber liver Dae 
CEASSES (LL R. after 
Law School 


two vears). EVENING 

CLASSEs (LL.B after 

three years). Daily sessions 8:30 to 6 and 8t)10P M. 

Tuition $100 GRADUATE CLASSES—Iwelve « wath. 
Five required for LL M. 

For circulara, address L. J. Tompxiys, f 


tegistrar, Wash 
ington Square, New York City. 


We supply all the oes shers’ 
Lowest Wholesale Prices 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wines Books, > and 7 


a 


| 





The 


k::ducational. 


Nation. 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of 


life with advantages of healthful and beautiful 
suburban residence; rowing and skating on Charles 


River; outdoor games in ample, shaded grounds; | 


best equipped gymnasium and 
under careful hygienic supervision. Lectures and 
lessons on topics adapted to the ideal administra- 
tion of homes; - ils properly chaperoned to the 
best Musical and Literary entertainments in Bos- 
ton, and to historical places tpn the vicinity 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for appli- 
cation or place on oss list, address (mention- 
ing this paper) Cc. o 3RAGDON, Principal. 


School of Drawing and Painting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE TWENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS OCT. 4, 1807 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 

life, in painting and decorative design, and also 
in artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal 
instructors: Benson, BK. C. Tarbell, and 
Philip Hale (Drawing and Painting), Mrs. Wil 
liam Stone (Decorative Design), Emerson 
(Anatomy), and A. Cross (Perspective). Pupils 
are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Museum. For circulars giving detailed informa 
tion, address 

MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


AURORA, N.Y. 

This institution is provided with a faculty drawn 
from the best colleges of the country; it is steadily 
increasing its facilities in library anu in apparatus 
[t offers a number of scholarships to stuents of 
ability who need them. Ninety-one courses, re 
quired and elective, are offered this year. Wells 
College is known as a small, but thorough college 
it believes that, as such, it can offer young women 
unique and desirable advantages. For catalogues 
address Dr. WILLIAM E. WATERS, President 


MILITARY CoLLeGE 


ster, Pa. 36th year begins Sept. 15. 
Cc iv (on a E. ),0 hemistry (8.§.), ArtsiA.6.). 
Also Thorough ? reparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery and Cavair Drills. 
“A Military School of the highest mre hes 
$1 Dep artment Rep 
E. HY ATT, Presi ent. 


—ULS, 
Catalogues of Col. C, 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


42d year Sept. 15. Full Preparation for College 
Scientific School, or Business. ‘Careful Supervision, 
Home Influences; Small Classes. Rt. Rev. William 
Lawrence, D.D., Visitor. Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., 
Head on Worcester, Mass. (“The Academic 
4 ‘ity. 


IRVING INSTITUTE FOR 40 BOYS 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N Y. 
25 miles from New York. Healthful location Pleasant 
home. Individual attention Thorough prepara‘ion 
for college or business. Terms $400. Summer session 
JOAN M. FURMAN, A M., Principal. 


** CEDARCROPFT ”’ 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
R. M. HUSE, Principal, Cornwatt, N.Y. 


NEW YORK Cry, 30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 
The Peebles and Thompson School 
For Boarding and Day Pupils, 
Miss D. E. Merrill, Miss L. A. Bushee, Mra. S.S. Van Laer 
Principals and Proprietors, 
will open October 4 


ST. LUKE'S, 
Bustleton, near Philadeiphis, Penna. 

A school of the highest class in an exce nm ionally 
~althful location St. Luke's beys now in Har 
: ton, Uniy of Pa., Yale, T 

Tech... ete. Til 
CHAS it STROUT. M.A 
Wiliamauet Dickinson Soudan. 


sexes Regular and Elective Courses De 





ees nferred Fita for wee > Music, Art 
Modern. ‘Languages, specialties team heat, elec 
tric light. home comforts. Write for Catalog. E. 4 
GRAY, D.D., Williamsport, Pa 


President, 
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School Books 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text- 
Books, containing Net and Mailing Prices and a Tele- 
S. graphic —— mailed gratis to dealers on application to 
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Educational 


Lasell Seminary forYoung Women The Siglar School 


FOR 30 BOYS. $000 A YEAR. 





To fita boy for college: Catch him y R 
give him six Years tu L.ati three years 
Greek, and the rest to match. Hut first send 


for my pamphlets. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, 
Newburgb-on Hudson, NY 


Cortina Method | Soo." 


Awarded First Prise Columitan Pxpowil 
SPANISH. IN 20 | ES SSON S, 
FRENCH. cloth, each, 
ENGLISH. $1.50. 


FRENCH specimen copies of Books |. aad UH . JO. 
Other text and tmported Spants ks. Send 
for catalogue 
Cortina Academy of Languages 
Prin. Originator: f the adaptatios 
to the teaching of languases, 44 W eat 


Sv’ Varese ¢ S 
~ 


a M.A 


sath St “ YX 


Fxce ally g ‘ 
er z 
Ww ams is Va 
Univers 

l Rev. Feanct 

Mres Mary R.H AB +o* 


NEWPORT, R. 1. 


Small Boarding School tor Boys 


JONN B. CIWAN (larva \ M >). Mead Master 
Preparation for any College or Sctentifie Set 
Circular and references sent upon applicatior 


Girl's Classical School, eatngiene. 


Stutconm™ Near ee me te pt 


Prepares ¢ eu ecial 
mes IS instructors Ml Art rmnagium, Hand 
some & ~t t tila Se f at 


alog. Wasedere i hewall, Suanten, way Wright Sewali, Pria. 


ABBOT AC ADE MY Young! _— 


Begins its Geth year ™ g enlarg 
ed opp ities re Seminary Courses of 
studies and a Coll ege- fit tting Course Address 

Miss LALRA S WATSON Priu Andoy Mass 


=] 
= 


HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Conn. 
for the best ollegesa and = aecientifi 
schools. The next rear opens Sept. 15, 1807 


EDWARD G. COY. Head Master 


THE CAMBRIDGE aang ae 
A Select School for Girls. Comforts of Ho 
Mr. AR rH R GILMAN te the Dire 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
¢ — =) — laces al a od 
West New on English dud Classhdi ht i, 
Family and Home School for beth sexes 





(45th Year.) Apply to ALLEN BROTHERS 
NEW YORK; !2%)"roat- «Dwight Method 
. — ww ‘ cw a 
LAW SCHOOL ( york cis. ¢ Of Instruction. 
Li..B. in two vears; LU. Mint eycars Fgh stan | 
ards. Largest Law Sct lint : send tor Cata 
CHA, Dean 
‘ drial +] ' . : 64th 
The Peekskill Military Academy. vege. 
Prepares for Colleges al dl Government Schools, 
Thorough business course jpen au Year Fall term 
Sept. 15. Col. L. H. ORLE MAN Prin., Peekskill, N.Y 


at 


E. 16th St., N.Y. 
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GINN & COMPANY’S LATEST BOOKS. 


A Practical Physiology. 


A Text-book for High School, Academy, 
and Normal School Classes. By ALBERT 
FF, Braispety, M.D., author of “Blaisdell’s 
12mo. Cloth. 
448 pages. For intro- 


Series of Physiologies.” 
Fully illustrated. 
duction, $1.20. 


This is a text-book on human physiology for use in 
higher schools. The design of the author has been to 
furnish a practical manual of the more important facts 
and principles of physiology and hygiene, which will be 
adapted to the needs of the students in high schools, 
normal schools, and academies. 

Supplementary to the text proper, and throughout 
the several chapters of this book, a series of carefully 
arranged and practical experiments has been added. 

The author has aimed to embody in clear and sim- 
ple language the latest and most trustworthy informa- 
tion which can be gained from standard text-books and 
writers on modern physiology, 


Descriptive circulars sent postpaid to any address. 


The Student’s 
American History. 


A Text-Book for High Schools and Colleges. 
By D. H. MONTGOMERY, 


Author of “The Leading Facts of History Series.” 


Cloth. 
For Introduction, $1.40. 


12mo. 523-lv. pages. Illustrated. 


Mr. Montgomery’s histories are said by all to 
be, in their departments, unequaled in scholarship, 
| in true historic insight and temper, in interest and 
classroom availability. They are admittedly the 
leading text-books on their subjects. Their popu- 
larity and wide use have been duly proportionate 
to their merits. 

In ‘*The Student’s American History” the at- 
tractive and enduring qualities of Mr. Montgomery’s 
other histories are found in an even higher de- 





gree. 


We cordially invite correspondence. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. ATLANTA. 


SCRIBNER’S NEW TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE FALL. 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 


A Series of volumes giving Concise Biograpbies of the Men whcse Systems have marked the various progressive steps in the History of 


Education, from Aristotle to Dr. Arnold, and accounts of the different systems themselves. 


The series is edited by NICHOLAS MURRAY 


BUTLER, Ph D., Professor of Philosophy, Ethics and Psychology, and Lecturer on Education in Columbia College. 


Thomas and [latthew Arnold, and their Influence on English Education. 
turer on Education at the University of Cambridge. 12mo. $1 00 net. 


By J. G. Fitcu, LL.D., late Inspector of Training Colleges in England, and Lec- 


Aristotle, and the Ancient Educational Ideals. By Tuomas Davipson, M.A., LL.D. $1.00 net. 
Alcuin, and the Rise of the Christian Schools. By ANDkEW F. West, Ph D. $1.00 net. 


Previous Volumes. 


Abelard, and the Orig n and Early History of Universities. By GABRIFL COMPAYRE. $1.25 net. 
Loyola, and the Educational System of the Jesuits. By Rev. THomas Huaues, S. J. $1.00 net 


Froebel, and Education by Self Activity. By H. CourtHope Bowen. $1.00 net. 
Herbart and the Herbartians. By (HariEs DeGarmo, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA 

of the Northern United States, Canada, and the British Possessions, from 
Newfoundland to the parallel of the southern boundary of Virginia, and 
from the Atiantic Ocean westward to the 102d meridian. By N. L. Brirton, 
Ph.D., Emeritus Professor of Botany, Columbia University, and Hon. AppI- 
son Browy, President of the Torrey Botanical Club In 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 
** Ferns to Carpet-Weed,” and Vol. II. “Portulaca to Gentian,’ now ready. 
each $3.00 special net; postage 36 cents extra 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

By ALFRED Wesker, Professsor in the University of Strasbourg. Translated 

by Frank Thilly, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missou- 

ri, from the Fifth French Edition, revised and enlarged. With bibliogra- 
phy. S8vo. $2.50 net. 

“T regard it as the best single-volume history of philosophy, covering the whole 
field, and adapted to the needs of beginners, thus far published. It is characterized 
by German thoroughness of scholarship and French lucidity of exposition. I pre 
dict for it an extensive use as a text-book for classes in the history of philosophy.” 

Prof. GE>oRGE M. DUNCAN, Yale University. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 


EUROPE IN THE [MIDDLE AGE. 
By Ouiver J. THATCHER and FERDINAND ScuwiLt, Professors of History in 
the University of Chicago. With 10 maps. 12mo0. $2.00 net. 

A new text book for college classes, covering the period from the first to the six 
teenth centuries, and in its second edition within six months of publication. In 
com prehensiveness, judicial selection and treatment of importan¢ events, and sys- 
tematic presentation of histor cal facts, it succeeds in meeting every requirement 
of a college text book, 


WENDELL’S ENGLISH COPIPOSITION. (Zighth Edition.) 

By BARRETT WENDELL, Assistant Professor of English at Harvard Univer- 

sity. 12mo. $1.50. 

It has been frequently said that the teaching of English has practically been 
put on a new basis :hrough the influence of Barrett Wendell. A glance at the 
courses in English offered at all tbe larger institutions will show at once how they 
have been reorganized within the last two or three years along the lines laid 
down by Professor Wendell in his lectures given before the Lowell Institute, in 
1891, which were subsequently arranged for use in the form of a text-book under 





the title “ English Composition.” 


A scries of Five Volumes contaimng a Ccrrected History cf the United States from the Discovery of America to the present day. 
Divided into four distinct epochs, each of which is treated by a writer of eminence and of special authority in this field. The volumes are 
sold separately and each contains maps and plans 
“ The ‘American History Series, now in the ccurse of publication by the Scribners, constitutes one of the most valuable contributions as yet made to the con- 
nected history of the United States, and is certain to find a place tn every city and town iibrary, and among the prescribed text-books of our colleges and schools. 
New York Sua, 
The Colonial Era. 1492-1756. By Rev. GrorGE P. Fisuer, D.D.. LL.D , Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. With 3 maps. 12mo. 
$1.25 Ready. i : — . = ‘ 
The French War and the Revolution 1756-1783. By WittiamM M. Stoane, Ph.D., Professor of History in Princeton University. With maps. 12mo. 


$125. Ready. p = 
The Making of the Na tion. 1783-1817. Py General Francis A. Waker, President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. With maps. 


12mo. $1.25. Ready. a ue . ‘ F . 
The Middle Period. 1817-1860. By Jonn W. BurGeEss, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of History, Political Science and International Law in Columbia 
a. 


University. With maps. 12mo. 7 


5. Ready. _ = : 
The Civil War and Reconstruction, "1860-1877. By Jorn W. Buroess, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of History, Political Science and International Law 


in Columbia University. With maps. 12mo. Jn press. 
The publishers invite requests for their new Descriptive Text-Book Catalogue, which they will be pleased to send to any address. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Valuable Dictionaries and Works of Reference 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE 


HARPER’S DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND ANTI- 
QUITIES. Edited by Harry Tuurston Peck, M.A., Ph.D.,Professor of the Latin 
Language and Literature in Columbia University, City of New York. With the Co 
operation of Many Special Contributors. With about 1500 Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, Cloth, $6.00; Half Leather, $8.00. Two Volume Edition, Cloth, $7.00. 


LATIN 


HARPER’S LATIN DICTIONARY. Founded on the lranslation of * Freund's 
Latin-German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. Anprews, LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, 
and in great part Rewritten by Cuartron T. Lewis, Ph.D, and Cuarres Suor 
LL.D. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $6.50; Full Russia, $10.00. 


A LATIN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. By Cuarcron To Liew, PA 
Large 8vo, Cloth, $4.50; Sheep, $5.00. 
AN ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY. By CHartron b. Lewis, PhD 


Small 4to, Half Leather, $2.00. 


GREEK 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK LEXICON. \ Greek-English Lexicon 
vompiled by Henry Grorce Linpett, D.D., and Rowerr Scorr, D.D., with Co 
operation of Henry Drister, Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia University, 
New York. Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented throughout.  4to, Sheep, 
$10.00. . 
AN INTERMEDIATE GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, founded upon the 
Seventh Edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. Small gto, Cloth, 
$3.50; Linen, $3.75; Sheep, $4.00. 


4 


A LEXICON ABRIDGED er ee AND SCOTT’S GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON. The 7x + Edttion, carefully Revised throughout 
With an Appendix of Proper and Ge ographic: ‘i Names. Small ito, Half Leather 
$1.25. 

GREEK = ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: being 
Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, Translated, Revised, and Enlarged by 
Josern Henry Trayer, D.D., Bussey P rofessor of New Testament Criticism and 
Interpretation in the Divinity School Harvard Ue Vv ssity sto, Cloth, $5.00; 
Half Roan, $6.00; Shee p, $6.50. 


ENGLISH 


STORMONTH’S ENGL ISH DICTIONARY. A Dictionary of the English 


Language, Pronouncing, E tyme a and Explanatory, embracing Scientifi and 
other terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old English 
Words. By the Rev v. JAMES -SroRMoNTH. aa rial Svo, Cloth, $5.00; Hall 


Roan, $6.50; Sheep, $6.50. 


GENERAL 


HARPER’S BOOK OF FACTS. A Classitied History of the World, embrac- 


ing Science, Literature, and Art, with ea ‘cial reference to American subjects. 


Brought down to the year 1895. Compiled by Josern H. Wittsey. Edited by 


CHARI PON bg Lewis Larcre S\ Cloth. Ss . Mleiecabinital Leather $ 10.00. 
(Sold by Subscription only.) 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Publishers. New York and London. 
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The Macmillan Company's New Educational Books 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


McLELLAN and AMES. -The Public School Arithmetic. 
Based on McLellan and Dewey's ** Psychology of Number.”’ By J. A. 
McLecrtax, A M.. LL D.. President of the Ontario Normal ( ‘ollege, Author 
of * Applied paodkeion?. ’ ete., and A. F. Ames, A.B., formerly Mathema_ 
tical Master at St. Thomas Collegiate Institute, etc. 12mo. cloth. Price 
60 cent set. . 


TODHUNTER and LONEY.—Algebra for Dowtanees.. With 
Numerous Examples. By I. Topnus Ter, Sc D.,F RS. New edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by S. L. Loney, M.A. 12mo,cloth. Without Answers, 
price, $100 net; With Answers, price, $1.10 net. 


RUSSELL.-An Essay on the Foundations of Geometry. 
By Bentranp A.W Ress ti, M A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
&vo, cloth. Price, $2.00 net. 


PERKIN and LEAN. Introduction to 
the Study of Chemistry By W.H. Perkin, JR., 
Pa.D., F.R.S., and Bevan Leax, D.Sc... BA 
(Lond). 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents net. 


TALBOT —An Introductory Course to 


natory Notes and Stoichiometrical Problems. 
By Henry P. Tatpor, Ph_D., Associate Professor 


of Analytical Chemistry in the Massachusetts In kd, 5 is / B h " 
or ee uot rechnology. vo, cloth, pp 125. Price, Ucationa 00 4) A 


CHRISTIANSEN --Elements of Theo- 


retical Physics. By Dr. ©. CurisTiIANsEeN, Uni 


versity of Copenhagen. Translated into English ) BUTLER.--The Meaning of Education and 
Other Essays. By NicHOLAS MURRAY BUT- 
LER, Columbia College. 


by W. F. Maaie, Pb D, Princeton University. 
4vo, cloth. Price, $3 25 net 
CRAPPER.—Practical Electrical Mea- 


surements. An Introductory Manual for Young 





Announcements 


Quantitative Chemical Analysis. With Expla- of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BACON.—Bacon’s Essays. Hidited with Introduction and 
Notes by ALFrep S. West, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Pitt Press 
Series. 16mo, cloth. Price, 21.00 net. 

COURTHOPE.—A History of English Poetry. By W. J. 


Courtnope, M A. Vol. If. The Renaissance and the Reformation: Influ 
ence of the Court and the Universities. 8vo, cloth Price : 2.50 net. 
HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited by 

Professor J. W. Hates. M A. New volumes. 16mo. cloth. 

The Age of Milton. By Rev. J. Howarp B. Masterman, M.A, With an 
Introduction by J. Bass MuLLincer, M.A., University Lecturer in His 
tory. Price, $1.00. 

The Age of Wordsworth. By ©. H. Hererorp, Litt.D., Professor of 








Aberystwyth. Price, # cents net. 


MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes. Cloth 
l6mo. New Volumes. 

ARNOLD.—Poems. By MarrHew ARNOLD. 
Edited by G C. Macaucay. Price. 50 cents net. 

GOLDSMITH.— Vicar of Waekefield. Edited 
by Micnaet Macmiuuan. Price, 60 cents net. 

MALORY.—Le Morte D’Arthur. Selections 
from. Edited by A. T. Martiv, M-A., FSA,, 
Assistant Master at Clifton College. Price, 
0) cents net. 

POPE.— Essay on Criticism. Edited by Joan 
CaurRTON Couiins, M.A. Price, 50 cents net. 


MILTON.—Paradise Lost. HKidited ty 
‘A. Witson Verity. M.A. t6mo. Pitt Press Se 
ries. Books |. and JI, Books IH. and IV. 
Books V. and VI. Books Vil. and VIL. Kooks 
IX. and X. Books XI. and XII. 6 vols. Cloth, 
16mo. 50 cents, each net. 


Engineers and Students. By Evus H. Craprek. ) CARPENTER.—Elements of Grammar. By (SPENSER.—-The Faerie Queene. By 


A.1 E.E.. Lecturer in Electrical Engineering at 
the Sheffield Technical School. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, 75 cents net, 

MAYCOCK.—The Alternating-Current 


Circuit. An Introductory and Non-mathematical 
300k for Engineers and Students. With 51 Illus- 


position. 


GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Colu nbia College, 
author of Exercises in Rhetoric and Com- 


Epmcunp Spenser. Edited from the original 
editions of 1590 and 1596, with Introduction and 
Glossary, by Kate M. WarREN. (T'0 be completed 
in six volumes.) BooklI. ltimo,linen. 50 cents 
net. 


TEMPLE CLASSICS (THE). Under 


English Language and Literature in the University College of Wales, 
ae 


trations, Index, and Pages for Notes. By W. 
PeRREN Maycock, MLE I6mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.00, 


NICHOLS.—The Outlines of Physics. 
An Elementary Text-book. By Epwarp L. 
Nicnois, Professor of Physics in Cornell Univer- 
sity. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.40 net. 

NICHOLS and FRANKLIN.-—The Ele- 
ments of Physics. A College Text book. By 
Epwarp L. Nicnois and WILLIAM S. FRANKLIN 


DAVENPORT and EM®RSON. —Elements of 
Grammar. By HERBERT J. DAVENPORT 
and ANNA M. EMERSON. 


HASSALL.—Handbook of European History. 
By ARTHUR HassALu, Ganeral Editor of 
Periods of European Hlstory. 


KROEH.—Three Years’ Preparatory Course 


the General Editorship of IskagL GoLLANcz. M.A.. 
University Lecturer in English, Cambridge, and 
Editor of “The Temple of Shakespeare,” ete. 
New Volumes. 16mo, cloth, gilt top Price, 
each, 50 cents. Paste-grain mor., gilt top. Price, 
75 cents each 
BACON. — Essays; or Counsels, Civil and 
Moral. By Francis Bacoy, Lord Verulam 
BOSWELL.—The Life of Samuel Johnson. In 
6 vols. Vol.1. (With Portrait of Dr. John- 


son.) 
CARLYLE.—History of the French Revolu- 


In Three Volumes 
Vol. IIL. Light and Sound. &vo, cloth, pp. vii+ 
201. Price, $1.50 nef, 


MINOT. — Human Embryology. By 


CHARLES Sepawick Mixot, Harvard Medical MANGENAT.—French Grammar. By MAN 


School, Boston. With 468 Illustrations. &vo, 
cloth. Price, $6.00 net. GENAT. 
MORGAN..—-The Development of the 
Frog’s Egg. An Introductionto Experimental 
Embryology. ty Toomas Hunt MorGan, Ph.D., By 
Bryn Mawr College. &vo, cloth. Price, $1.60 net. y 


SCOTT.—An Introduction to Geology. 


in French Language. By CHARLES F. 
KROEH, Stevens Institute. taigne. Translated by Joun Fiorito. To be 


EVELYN S. SHUCKBURGH, author of 


A History of Rome to the Battle of Actium. ) DEMOSTHENES.--The First Philippic 


tion. 3 vols. 
FLORIO. ~The Essays of Michel de Mon- 


completed in 6 volumes. Vols, I.-TIL. 
MALORY.—Le Morte D’Arthur. By Sir Tuo- 
MAS MaLory. Parts. [ -1V 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


SHUCKBURGH.—A Short History of Rome. {) MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


New Volumes. With Introductions and Notes 
Cloth, 16mo. 


By Wiitmam B. Scort, Princeton University. —ARPALAALARAALIorrwraerre—"—"—"r"ne— Io SS and the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes. F Ry JOHN 


Crown Svo, cloth. 


SETCHELL.—Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Botany. 
By Wiuuiam A. Sercruevy, Ph.D., University of California. 16mo, cloth, 
Price, 90 cents, net 

TARR.—Elementary Geology. By Ratpeu S. Tarr, B.S., 
F.G.S.A., Cornell University, author of “Economic Geology of the United 
States,"’ ‘Elementary Physical Geography,” ete. Crown 8vo, half leather. 
Price, $1.40, net. 

TARR.—First Book of Physical Geography. By Ratpu S. 
Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Cornell University. ‘‘ Elementary Physical Geo- 
graphy,’ ete. With over 300 illustrations. 12mo, half leather. Price, 


$1.10, net 
PHILOSOPHY, POLITICAL 
KULPE.—Introduction to Philosophy. A Hand-book for 


Students of Psychology, Logie, Ethies, sthetics, and General Phi- 
losophy. By Oswatp KU Lp, University of Wiirzburg. ‘Translated from 
the German (1805) by W. B. Pitutsspury, Cornell University, and E. B. 
TiTCHENER, Cornell University. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.60 net. 

TITCHENER. -An Outline of Psychology. Second Edition 
By Epowarp Braprorpb TITCHENER. 8vo, cloth. Price. $1.50 net. 

MACY.—The English Constitution. A Commentary on its 
Nature and Growth. By Jesse Macy, M.A., Iowa College. Cloth. Price, 
$2.00 net. 

GOODNOW.._-lunicipal Problems. By Frank J. Goopnow, 
A.M., LL.D., Professor of Administrative Law in Columbia University ; 
Author of ** Municipal Heme Rule.’ 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 


Epwin Sanpys, Litt.D., ete. Price, $1.10 net. 


EURIPIDES.—The Troades of Euripides. With Revised 
Text. By Ropert YELVERTON TyRRELL, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
ete. Price, 60 cents, net. 


THUCYDIDES.—Book VI. Edited by E. C. Marcuanv, M.A., 


Assistant Master in St. Paul’s School. Price, $1.10 net. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS (THE). New Volume. 
VIRGIL.—Georgics, Book IV. Edited for the Use of Schoois, with Vo- 
cabulary, by ‘I’. E. Pack, M.A. 18mo, cloth. Price, 40 cents nef. 


ECONOMY, AND HISTOR Y. 
GIDDINGS.—The Theory of Socialization. A Syllabus of 


Sociological Principles for the Use of College and University Classes. — By 
Professor FRANKLIN;HENRY GippINGs, M.A., of Columbia University, New 
York. 8vo, paper. Price, 60 cents net. 


HART.—American History Told by Contemporaries. [:lited 
by ALBerT BusaneLL Hart, Harvard University, Member of the Mass 
Hist. Society. Author of ‘‘Formation of the Union,’ ete To be com- 
pletedin 4 vols Vol I. Era of Colonization, 1493-1689. Square crown 
8vo. Price $2.00. 

GIBBON.—The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire By Epwarp Gispoyx. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices 
and Index by J. B. Bury, M,A., ete. Vol. IIL. 12mo. Polished buckram. 
Price, $2.00 








ADDRESS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Week. 


The action of the Ohio Silver Repub- 
licans in endorsing the Democratic 
State ticket has again set the Republi- 
cans appealing for the support of the 
Gold Democrats. Senator Hanna and 
Jov. Bushnell realize that it would be 
an uncommonly handy thing to have 
the Gold Democratic vote this Novem- 
ber, as they had it last. But are they 
not a trifle late about making this dis- 
covery? Are they not, in fact, guilty of 
something very like impudence and in- 
decency in now asking the aid of men 
whom they have improved their months 
of power to insult in speech and offend 
in legislation? It has been great fun for 
Hanna’s man Grosvenor to sneer at Mug- 
wiumps and gird at civil-service reform; 
the party has had a fine time paying 
off its debts with the tariff and dodg- 
ing currency reform; but it is sacred 
simplicity to turn around now and ask 
for the continued support of the very 
men who feel themselves flouted and 
betrayed. At the precise instant that 
Platt’s newspaper is calling upon the 
Gold Democrats of New York to sup- 
port Platt against Bryanism, Platt’s Col- 
lector of the Port peremptorily dismiss- 
es from office the Gold Democrat who 
has been serving as cashier of the cus- 
tom-house. This is neither magnifi- 
cent nor is it war. The fact is that the 
course of the Republicans on the cur- 
rency has been marked, since the elec- 
tion, by such vacillation and insincerity 
that they have lost all title to the sup- 
port of Democrats devoted to the gold 
standard. Why should a new set of 
promises be trusted when the old was 
so shamelessly violated? No; the Gold 
Democrats in Ohio and all other States 





must run a ticket of their own, and 
avoid fresh betrayals. The question of 
what candidates for the Legislature 


should be supported will have to be set- 
tled in each district on its own merits. 





One of the difficulties encountered by 
a “progressive” party is that of pro- 
gressing in a uniform way. Some mem- 
bers of the party want to advance fast- 
er than others, and it is hard work to 
keep them together. 


i 





The Ohio Populists | 


seem to have been embarrassed by this | 


difficulty in their recent convention. 
Some of them wanted to be conservative 
and consult expediency by combining 
with the Democrats. Others preferred 
devotion to principle above the allure- 
ments of success, and as they were in 
the majority they insisted that their 


comrades should fall into line. 


rhe 
controversy that followed was marked | of masterly simplicity. 


by fraternal freedom of speech. The 
hypocrisies of parliamentary procedure 
were discarded, and the opinions which 
politicians frequently hold of one an- 
other, but do not publicly proclaim, 
were on this occasion frankly expressed. 
The ‘Middle-of-the-Road” element ac- 
cused their temporizing brethren of be- 
ing paid by John R. McLean to favor fu- 
sion with the Democrats. The fusionists 
retorted that the advanced element was 
paid by Senator Hanna to nominate a 
straight Populist ticket, and they fol- 
lowed up the charge producing a 
check for $25 signed by Major Dick, who 
is in charge of Senator Hanna’s canvass. 
The holder of this check said it was 
given him for services to be rendered 
in defeating fusion, but he had abstained 
from cashing it because he wanted to 
use it as evidence that Major Dick was 
debauching Populists. The Rev. J. A. 
Taylor testified that Major Dick had 
given him a check for $25 for the same 
purpose, but that he had cashed it and 
spent the money. The 
came so animated, and the charges of 
falsehood and corruption so plainly sin- 
cere and truthful, as to lead to personal 
assaults, and the police had to be called 
in to enable the delegates to make their 
imputations against one another audible. 
Finally the orthodox element prevailed, 
adopted a platform which is a logical 
development of that adopted by the De- 
mocrats Chicago, and nominated 
“General” Coxey for Governor. The 
nominee for Judge of the Supreme Court 
very properly assured the convention 
that if he elected, no injunction 
against anarchy or anything elise should 
be issued. 


by 


be- 


discussion 


at 


was 


This is the class of people 
to which the Democratic party last year 
surrendered its organization. 





A belated Congressional Record prints 
a belated speech of Congressman Gros- 
venor’s “Civil Run Mad.” 
Some of the virus must have got into 
Grosvenor himself, for he has clear 
symptoms of rabies. He pictures civil- 
service reformers “fawning at the feet 
of power,” and demanding that the 
President shall not appoint so much asa 
“messenger to guard the archives of his 
own executive office” 
sent of his “malignant enemies” 
Civil-Service Commission. 
ning mad indeed, and no wonder 


Grosvenor'’s fury rises he 


on Service 


without the con- 
This is run- 
that 
contem- 
plates the President, by his recent order 
extending merit actually 
giving his malignant enemies still more 


as 


the system, 


power over appointments. Grosvenor 
forgives McKinley for this, but serves 
notice that at the coming session of 


Congress the whole nefarious law shall 
be His idea is one 
Let Congress- 


cut up by the roots. 


men certify the fitness of candidates for 
office, and so do away with these cum 
brous examinations which “smother the 
voice of the people.” At the close of his 
speech, Grosvenor worked around slyly 
to his own district. He nobly avowed 
that it did not “lower his sense of per- 
sonal dignity” to rally old and young 
promise each an office; whatever 
be the case with other Congress- 


and 
may 
men, he has not yet reached the point 
of but 
is, on the contrary, “always willing and 
anxious to aid them to secure the biess- 
ings and emoluments of the administra- 
tion of the government.” 
that this speech will make 
the idol” of his Ohio 
It ought to. That was the object of its 
alleged delivery in Congress. 3S 


“contempt for his constituents, 


It is declared 
Grosvenor 
“chief partisans, 
Still, one 
would like to put a question to Grosve 
nor’s He no 
tempt for them; can they say as much 
him? 


constituents has con 


for 


The Kentucky Republicans in their 
State convention last week “reaffirmed” 
the national platform of last year, and 
tariff, which, with a 


based on no known 


endorsed the new 


cheerful confidence 
facts, they declare revenue 


‘will raise 


| sufficient to support the government and 


prevent the issue of interest-bearing 
bonds,” as well as protect American 
labor. Nothing whatever was said in 


the resolutions about the currency ques- 
tion, although Senator Deboe, in his 
speech as temporary chairman, was not 
afraid to use the word gold, remarking 
that “the Republican party is in favor 
of a sound and safe financial system, 
and believes that this is best maintained 
by having gold as the standard of value.” 
Among the principles set forth in last 
year’s national platform which were re- 
affirn the statement that “we 


1ed was 





of the | 


renew our repeated declarations that the 
shall be thoroughly 
and honestly enforced and extended 
wherever practicable,” but this did not 
prevent the adoption of the following 
protest against the whole system based 
on that law: 


civil-service law 


“We are opposed to a system of civil ser- 
| vice that builds up an official class of prac- 
tically life tenure in almost all branches of 
the publie service, and we demand that the 
civil service be so modified as to limit the 
of service to four years, with the 
| privilege of reappointment or promotion, 
subject to such restrictions as will secure 
competent officials and to every section of 
the country its proper proportion of them.” 


terms 


In view of the fact that a Republican 
President has just extended the scope of 
the merit system by a new rule designed 
to insure greater permanence of tenure. 
this is a most extraordinary deliverance. 
It is practically a rebuke of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley for his recent order, and a pro- 
posal to undo his work, 
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The Dingley tariff bill went from the 
Senate to the conference committee on 
July 7. Although it was not finally re- 
ported and passed until July 24, impor- 
ters reckoned on immediate enactment, 
and as a consequence the enormous 
rush of anticipative imports, which had 


continued since the opening of March, | 


was practically ended by July. The for- 
eign trade statement for that month, is- 
sued on Monday by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, shows how sudden has been the 
resultant shrinkage in the country’s 
merchandise importations. Last Febru- 
ary, the total of these imports was $59,- 
193,868, or less than those of February, 
1896. In March the total rose to $76,- 
372,831, in April to $101,305,131. Even in 
June it had fallen only to $84,826,110. In 
July, however, the record of the coun- 
try’s imports fell off $31,137,621 from the 
month preceding, and amounted to only 
$53,688,489, the smallest total since last 
January, and only a trifle over that of 
July, 1896, when import trade was al- 
most at low ebb. For August the import 
movement has undoubtedly been small- 
er still; the average of foreign imports 
at New York, for instance, since the 
month began, has been fully $4,000,000 
weekly under that of the month of July. 
If the same percentage of decrease has 
been maintained this month at other 
ports—and New York’s trade is usually 
typical—the total August importations 
will be by far the smallest of any 
month in many years. Thus far in Au- 
gust, by the Treasury’s official state- 
ments, customs receipts foot up $3,236,- 
513, against $5,707,885 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1896. In other words, 
they are, under the Dingley tariff, less 
by 40 per cent. than they were under the 
Wilson tariff in one of the worst months 
of its history. 





Since February, imported merchan- 
dise has exceeded exports by an average 
of $10,000,000 monthly; during April, the 
import excess rose to $23,579,431. It was 
largely settlement for these trade ob- 
ligations which kept the New York ster- 
ling market high, and forced, even last 
month, the shipment of $5,460.000 gold 
in the face of the heavy European de- 
mand for grain. But the decreased im- 
portations in July have resulted in a 
merchandise export balance of $17,723,- 
966. In August this excess of exports 
will increase enormously. Imports, as 
we have seen, have decreased rapidly, 
even from July; meantime, our ship- 
ments, of cereals especially, have risen 
to enormous figures. Last week this 
country sent out 4,460,519 bushels of 
wheat, against a weekly average, in July, 
of barely 2,200,000. Export of other farm 


products shows similar remarkable in- | 


crease, and the gain over 1896 and 1895 
is as heavy as the gain over preceding 
months this year, It is hardly a matter 


Nation. 


exchange market, under such conditions, 
should have broken violently, and that 
imports of gold from Europe are already 
a topic of discussion. 





One piece of knavery has been found 
in the Dingley tariff—that is, an unex- 
pected piece. Opinions may differ as to 
| the schedules which were discussed and 
understood, giving increased advantages 
and bounties to the rich, but in all such 
cases the action taken was known or 
might have been known by the Con- 
gressmen who voted for them. The 
extra 10 per cent. tax put upon goods 
passing through Canada was a down- 
right swindle, because it was introduced 
by stealth. 
known or suspected it would have been 
strongly resisted by New England and 
by parts of the West which now enjoy 
the competition in freights which the 
Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk rail- 
ways give. It would have been defeated, 
as it had been defeated before when 
presented on its own merits. For this 
reason we call it downright knavery. 
And now the question has arisen wheth- 
er another similar trick was not played 


with the bill by introducing the Sewall- | 
|! something equally exhilarating. 


Elkins provision for discriminating du- 
ties in favor of American ships—that is, 
imposing 10 per cent. extra duties on 
goods imported in foreign bottoms. This 
measure was identified with the name of 
Mr. Bryan's running mate, Sewall, who 
was nominated because he represented 
that scheme. The measure was intro- 
duced by Senator Elkins, but fell dead. 
It did not find any support in either 
branch of Congress, and it was opposed 
by the leading protectionist newspapers. 
That there was a design to work it into 
the Dingley bill by stealth is very evi- 
dent. Whether it was successful or not 
is uncertain. The Treasury officials are 
inclined to think that the change intro- 
duced into the phraseology of the law 
was not sufficient to accomplish the end 
which was evidently aimed at, but Mr. 


If its existence had been 





A. R. Smith, who carried on Sewall's | 


literary bureau during the last cam- 
paign, insists that the discriminating 


| talking silver at the present time, 


duty has been enacted. What a queer | 


thought! 





The Attorney-General is said to be 
giving much thought, before making his 
decision on the 10 per cent. discrimi- 
nating duty on goods in bond coming 
through Canada, to the question what 
was “the intention of Congress.” This 

_is doubtless a consideration to be taken 
into account in interpreting an ordinary 
| statute, but it is farcically beside the 
mark in construing any tariff law, es- 
| pecially such a swindling clause as the 
one in controversy, smuggled in as it 
was in conference and voted by both 
| houses in the dark. Senator Hoar has 
declared that the Dingley bill as a whole 
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being trusted to so much as read it. 
This was certainly the case with the 
discriminating duty, which not one Con- 
gressman in ten knew anything about 
till it was sprung on the surprised public. 
For the Attorney-General now to reason 
gravely on what was “the apparent pur- 
pose of Congress” is a little too absurd. 
The men for him to apply to are the 
ones who had the clause inserted in the 
way that “Zekle crep’ up, quite unbe- 
known.” If these interested parties 
have got the Canadian Pacific down; if 
they have succeeded in secretly manipu- 
lating a federal statute so as to put 
money in their own pockets, let the At- 
torney-General say so and declare the 
law. It will be only one swindle more 
to charge up against the Dingley Dill. 
But let us at least avoid the solemn non- 
sense of arguing what Congress intend- 
ed by a law which it did not know it 
was passing. 





Is Stewart among the prophets? And 
Jones? These eminent silverites are at 
least among the profits in Wall Street, 
and are talking in a way to make their 
constituents think they have been im- 
bibing a great deal of prosperity, or 
Such 
a fear will be particularly aroused by 
Senator Jones’s remarks about Trusts. 
One result of the prosperity which he 
foresees, will be an “abeyance of this 
hatred of Trusts.” Jones, for his part, 
proclaims that he never cherished “en- 
mity towards combinations of capital.” 
This has been suspected. It could be 
believed even of other Senators. But 
what Jones wants is that all the people 
should have the same kindly feelings to- 
wards Trusts which warm his bosom. 
They doubtless would if they had the 
same facilities as he and Stewart have 
for visiting Wall Street and, as the lat- 
ter expresses it, just “going to sleep 
and getting rich.” No wonder that 
Stewart says this is no time for pessim- 
ism. If the prince of pessimists gives it 
up, and admits that ‘‘there is nothing in 
» Sia 
time for the little fellows to see that it 
is all up with the silver issue. Stewart 
contemplating with entire serenity the 
fall of silver to 25 cents an ounce and 
drawing the interest on his mortgages 
in gold; Jones solemnly announcing 
that he is not “opposed” to pros- 


perity through good crops and an in- 


| crease of gold—these are marvels to 


make one doubt if the age of miracles is 
really gone. The real significance of 


their conversion is, of course, their con- 
_fession that the silver craze is nothing 


but a product of hard times. Crimes of 
’73 and conspiracies of the money-power 
and wrongs to silver and robberies of the 
people—all disappear like exhalations 


/the moment good times return. 


for surprise that this month’s sterling | was passed blindfold, the House not! The renewed decline in the price of 
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silver is said to be causing much incon- | he could find, and has furnished trans- 
| portation to those wishing it 


venience in Mexico. The foreign ex- 
changes are quite demoralized, and mer- 
chants hardly know how much to ask 
for the goods they sell or how much to 
pay for what they buy. The Government 
suffers, just as that of India formerly 
did. The amount of the public debt 
on which interest is payable in gold at 
London is about $110,000,000, but with 
silver at its present price this interest 
charge costs the Mexican Government 
probably over $13,000,000 a year in sil- 
ver money. On the other hand, it costs 
only about $3,000,000 for interest on the 
internal debt, the principal of which is 
about $80,000,000. Still, the population of 
Mexico is not far from 13,000,000, and 
the revenue of the Government is some 
$47,000,000, so that no serious embar- 
rassment is to be apprehended. The 
Mexican Government is not in the bank- 
ing business, and has no promissory 
notes outstanding. The limited paper 
currency of the country is furnished by 
the banks, which appear from their re- 
ports to be substantial enough institu- 
tions. So far as the Government is con- 
cerned, it may have to apply a larger 
portion of its revenues to the purchase 
of exchange on London, but its revenues 
will probably be eufficiently elastic to 
meet the additional charge. 





The fall in the price of silver affects 
the country as a whole more than it 
does the Government. Silver is by far 
the most important of Mexican exports. 
In the year 1895-’96, the value of the 
silver, silver ore, and silver coin ex- 
ported was returned at over $56,000,000, 
which was considerably greater than the 
value of all other exports put together, 
including gold. The quantity of silver 


produced increases steadily and quite | 


largely, but its purchasing power in the 
markets of the world is constantly di- 
minishing. The fall in its price is no 
greater than other nations have witness- 
ed in the case of some of their impor- 
tant products. Iron and copper are a 
great deal cheaper than they used to be, 
and so are many other things. But the 
present decline in silver comes at a time 
when general prices show a tendency to 
rise, and it is therefore a serious matter 
for the foreign trade of the Mexicans. 





Consul-General Lee has made a re- 
port on the relief of distressed Ameri- 
cans in Cuba. It will be remembered 
that the President appealed to Con- 
gress on May 17 to pass an “immediate” 
appropriation of $50,000 for the purpose. 
There was great urgency, and the gene- 
ral impression was that much more 
money would be needed. But $50,000 
would do to begin with, and Congress 
voted it in hot haste. Now, three months 
later, Gen. Lee reports that his first 
credit of $10,000 is “nearly exhausted.” 
He has fed every distressed American 


Of the 
whole number, 95 per cent. are natural- 
ized Americans; most of them do not 
speak English and have never lived in 


the United States; many of them have 


never even been in the United States, 
being the wives and children of men who 
came to this country just long enough to 
be naturalized. Gen. Lee’s report is thus 
an official exposure of the bunco game 


played on the President and Congress | 


last May. By working hard for three 
months, the relievers have spent 
than one-fifth of the sum which 
“immediately” needed 


was 


Kansas takes the equivalent of a State | 
census every year, through the returns 


sent to the capital by the township as- 
sessors every summer. The showing 
just made is the most satisfactory for 
ten years. During nearly all of that 


period the State has been either losing | 


population or barely holding its own. 
In 1888 there were 1,518,552 inhabitants, 
while in 1891 the number had sunk to 
1,338,811. Slight gains in 1892 and 1893 
were followed by losses in 1894 and 1898, 


the census in the latter year showing | 


only 1,334,734. This was low-water 
mark, and last year the tide began to set 


the other way, the figures for 1896 being | 
' 1,336,659. 


This summer the current is 
seen to be running more swiftly, the 


population being now reported as 1,- | 


366,789. This is still far short of the 


figures eight or ten years ago, but it | 


seems reasonable to expect that the 
gain will continue. 
obstacle in the way 


ousted for some time. 





The announcement that Mr. Low has 
become satisfied that he is the man who 
to the most people represents the idea 
of honest municipal government will 
not surprise the public, but it is none 
the less gratifying, because it assures 
the presentation of his name as that 
of the candidate who is to stand for the 
principle of good government in the ap- 
proaching struggle for the mayoralty of 
Greater New York. Pending his nomi- 
nation, it is amusing to observe the 
helpless air which characterizes the pro- 
fessional politicians of both parties as 
they see the people thrusting the “work- 
ers” aside and taking charge of the 
election. They have never known any- 
thing like this Low movement before, 
and they find it harder to understand, 
the further it is carried. At first they 
were going to laugh it down, but ridi- 
cule has failed, and they do not know 


what to try next. The shrewder men on | 
the Republican side already see that | 


there is no way of stemming the tide, 


and that the only thing for the “organ!- | 


zation” to do is to accept the inevitable 
as gracefully as possible. 


| real estate. 


less 


a enema apnea 


The assessors of Westchester County, 
N. Y.. appear to have adopted a rule of 
their own for arriving at the value of 
They say that they ascer- 
tained, as well as they could, the price 
paid for each piece of property, and then 
added thereto whatever had been ex 
pended for improvements. They claim 
to have increased assessments from a 
desire to comply with the law; but the 
law contains nothing to warrant assess- 
ments made on any such principle 
they have adopted. It requires them to 
assess property at its fair value, and the 
amount that has been expended 
real estate has very little relation to its 
fair value. That value is indicated by 
the market price. Land that is produc 
tive of revenue sells at a figure propor 
tioned to the revenue. Land that is un 
productive sells according to its attrac 


as 


upon 


tiveness for purposes of residence. When 
such land is sold, the purchaser seldom 
pays much attention to the amount of 
money that 
' expended. He generally thinks that tn 

many ways they spent their money foo! 

ishly, and proceeds to spend his money 

in work The value of 
' the property may thus be corresponding 
increased to him, but 
increased 


previous occupants have 


undoing their 


ly it is seldom 


correspondingly to any one 
The fair value of land for purposes 
of taxation is not what or 
| what the owner would take for it, but 


| what in the ordinary course of business 


else 


it has cost, 


| men would be found willing to give. To 
assess property at a higher rate than 
this deserves indictment at least’ as 


much as to assess it for leas 


The only serious | 
is the fact that | 
Populism is in power, and cannot be | 


It is a great thing to have the honor 
| of the Italian troops in Abyssinia so 
| clearly vindicated. Yet it hung on how 
small a thread! If the Count of Turin’s 
' foot had slipped, or if his sword-hand 
had been disabled instead of merely 
scratched, the world would have had to 
that the Italian soldiers are 
thieves and cowards. But now, that 
wound in the subcutaneous tissue of 
Prince Henry’s abdomen proves conclu- 
that they are not No wonder 
there was great rejoicing in Rome. The 
national reputation has been cleared by 
one thrust in a foreign abdomen. This 
answers al] to what the 
are. Facts, just look at that 
wound! Schopenhauer lavished his 
‘mordant sarcasm on the duel as a means 
of moral and legal proof of innocence 
or guilt, but even Schopenhauer would 
find it hard to do justice to the extrava- 
gant features—the absurdity, the ré 
clame, the immense journalistic exagge- 
ration—of the Sunday's duel in France 
between two royal self-advertisers. But, 
seriously, the incident is a deplorable 
aggravation of the international ill-feel- 
_ ing which has been deepening for twen- 
ty years, fostered by the press of both 
countries,and finding expression in tariff 
| hostilities and in brutal mobbinggs. 


believe 


sively 


questions as 


facts 
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BANHWING REFORM. 


In the latest publication of the Gold 
Standard Defence Association of Great 
Britain, Mr. B. E. Walker of Toronto 
discusses the banking system of Canada 
and incidentally that of the United 
States. The paper is only an eight-page 
leaflet, yet it embodies all that is need- 
ful to Mr. Walker’s purpose, which is to 
explain why there is no silver party in 
Canada, and no agitation for free coin- 
age and “cheap money.” The reason is 
a very simple one. Canada has a good 
banking system. The loanable capital 
of the country, and its loanabie credit, 
be the same more or less, are equally 
available in all parts of the Dominion 
at all times. There is no surfeit at the 
commercial centres and simultaneous 
ecarcity at the small towns. That phe- 
nomenon is avoided by the system of 
branch banking which preva Is in Can- 
da, whereby the reserves of the banks 
are made available at all points where 
branches exist, just as the water in 
a reservoir finds its way to all the p'pes 
and small tanks connected with it. “The 
agitation in the United States in favor 
of the unlimited coinage of silver,” says 
Mr. Walker, “is simply the form in 
which the discontent with existing con- 
ditions is expressed by those who do not 
understand currency and banking prob- 
lems.” 

Mr. Walker has here told a truth, 
but there is something more to be said 
about the agitation. It is largely based 
on -the collapse of speculation which 
took place in the years immediately 
following the Baring panic in London. 
This occurred in 1890. It disturbed the 
whole financial world. It shook the 
fabric of inflated values in South Ame- 
rica, Australia, and the United States. 
It brought on liquidations in all those 
countries as well as in England. It hap- 
pened to coincide with a fatal step in 
the United States—the Sherman act of 
1890. That ill-starred measure was pass- 
ed, not to make money plenty—there 
was no scarcity of money then—but to 
insure the passage of the McKinley 
tariff. It was one of the “political dodg- 
es” of which our financial legislation 
during the past twenty years presents 
many instances. It was perhaps the 
worst of all of them. It came at a time 
of all others when careful, conservative 
action was needed. It created distrust 


among capitalists at home and abroad, | held responsible for the bad times. Let 


| us hope that when good times come, | 
when the pressure is removed, there | 


and it played into the hands of the spe- 


culators, enabling them to float more se- | 








curities and sell more town lots on the | 


prairies, on which the purchasers made 
only the first payment, about enough to 
defray the cost of surveying and “‘stak- 
ing out’ the phantom cities. It pro- 
mised moremoney, but it really made less, 


The Nation. 


The collapse of 1893 was the conse- 


quence. When it came, the speculators 
of all degrees said that there was not 
money enough, and the demagogues 
took their cue from that text. There 
was not enough money for them, and 
there never could be enough, because 
their schemes required more and more 
in ever-increasing volume. The only 
safety was in stopping the source of in- 
flation. The country recognized that 
fact and applied the only possible reme- 
dy—the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman act. The card-house of specu- 
lation was bound to fall. It had really 
fallen before the act was repealed, but, 
as in all such cases, the speculators de- 
luded themselves with the belief that 
the trouble was a lack of money. So 
they took up the free-coinage issue. The 
demagogue politicians “caught on” and 
the campaign of 1896 followed. 


While it is true, therefore, as Mr. 
Walker says, that the demand for free 
silver was an expression of discontent 
with existing conditions, that is not 
the whole truth. On the other hand, it 
‘'s undoubtedly true that the lack of 
facilities such as exist in Canada, in 
Scotland, and in most countries of Eu- 
rope for the prompt distribution of 
banking capital and banking credit has 
been, and still is, an aggravating cir- 
cunistance. It is true also, we think, 
that if our banking system were assimi- 
lated to those of Canada and Scotland 
the free-coinage men would not have 
much ground to stand on. They are 
losing ground pretty fast now; they 
would collapse completely if the mobili- 
ty of capital and credit were as well 
provided for among us as it is among 
our neighbors on the north. This mo- 
bility is secured in two ways; first, by 
the branch banks, and second, by the is- 
sue of notes against the bank’s general 
assets instead of special security depo- 
sited with the Government. Both these 
reforms will come in time, but perhaps 
not until the end of some new financial 
convulsion. The temper of Congress at 
present is against banks without regard 
to circumstances. This is shown by the 
fact that so simple and unobjectionable 
a measure as allowing the national 
banks to issue notes up to the par value 
of their security bonds cannot be passed. 
It is a paradox, but it is true, that in 
bad times when we need banking reform 
we cannot get it, because the banks are 


may be a relaxation of the unfounded 


prejudice against banks, which blocks | 


all movements to make them better. 


| When that time comes it is most proba- 


since it sent gold out of the country and | 


filled the circulation with a new kind of 
moonshine currency that all men of 
sense distrusted. 


ble that reform will follow the lines in. 
dicated by Mr. Walker, i. e., branch 
banks and note issues against general 
assets, coupled with such security as ex- 
perience has shown to be needful to pro- 
tect the noteholder against loss. 
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OUR MACHIAVELLIANISM. 


Mr. Frederick Greenwood, in a strik- 
ing article in the August Cosmopolis, 
characterizes John Morley’s recent Ro- 
manes lecture on Machiavelli as “the 
most stirring political pamphlet that has 
dropped from the English press for 
many a year.” The reason why this 
academic lecture really turns out to be 
a tract for the times is that Machiavel- 
li and Machiavellianism are just now 
enjoying a sustained reaction in their 
favor. Party politics, as Sir Henry 
Maine pointed out, always embodies 
some of the worst political faults attri- 
buted to Machiavelli; but it is now “in 
the rising conflict of nations for com- 
merce and for empire” that “‘the return- 
ing influence of Machiavellian precept 
is to be dreaded.” Of course Machia- 
velli remains, as Macaulay said he was, 
in the popular conception, the discover- 
er of ambition and revenge and the ori- 
ginal inventor of perjury; but for his 
fatal ‘Prince,’ we should never have 
heard of a hypocrite, a traitor, or a ty- 
rant in public life. But if we damn his 
person only to follow his doctrine, we 
but emphasize his triumph; our very 
hypocrisy proves him right. 

If Machiavellianism may be conve- 
niently summarized as the justification 
of deceit and fraud in statesmanship, the 
assertion of ‘reasons of state’ over 
morality, of brute force over humanity, 
it is not difficult, as Mr. Greenwood 
truly says, to show that the nineteenth 
century in England is in no position to 
hold up its hands in horror at the six- 
teenth century in Italy. 

“The coarser corruptions in old countries 
have been nearly extinguished, leaving only 
the finer; and there are no coarse crimes in 
high places. Yet, if Machiavelli could re- 
view with that illuminating eye of his our 
treatment of the bad black man Lobengula, 
and the Rhodesian plot, and those other 
more delicate matters which Mr. Morley’s 
warning against hypocrisy started me upon, 
he might say: ‘I see that I spoke truly. 
Men may change their garb, their aspect, 
their language, the scene and scope of their 
activities, but human nature remains the 
same.’ ”’ 

It would be pleasant to dwell upon 
Mr. Greenwood’s account of Machiavelli 
in modern English polities; the vices as 
well as the misfortunes of our friends 
it is always edifying to contemplate. 
But it may be more profitable, if also 
more ungracious, to ask at what points 
the political maxims of the great Italian 





are establishing their hold on our own 
| political life. In domestic affairs, the 
| danger might appear to be reduced to a 
minimum. The sixteenth-century Prince 
had his own subjects to conspire against 
as well as foreign enemies to plot to 
, ruin; citizens of the state were to be 
tricked and cheated and lied to and de- 
spoiled for “reasons of state.’”’ All that, 
in its crude form, has passed away. Gov- 
ernment is no longer a separate power 
intriguing against its own people— 


though it is still common enough to see 
| one set of people taking possession of it 
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and using it to intrigue against another 
set. But we have only to read party for 
Prince to see that the rules of con- 
duct which Machiavelli laid down for 


'the Prince are threatening to become 


practically the working principles of 
party. 

The Prince was under no obligation to 
tell the truth; neither is the party lead- 
er. To make matters easy for himself, 
to secure ample revenues, to maintain 
his army, to appease discontent and 
quell insurrection, the Prince was justi- 
fied in resorting to any kind of deceit 
or treachery or force. Who will say that 
the same thing is not now substantially 
true of party politics in an emergency? 
What else is involved, in the last analy- 
sis, in the favorite excuse, which is also 
the condemnation, of public men, that 
they “must support their party’? It 
simply means that considerations of 
morals must give way to considerations 
of party. That is Machiavellianism. The 
last tariff bill is the last instance of its 
working. A bill of false pretences and 
of jobs and swindles innumerable, it 
owed its enactment to the votes of men 
who bitterly denounced many of its fea- 
tures, and who were thoroughly con- 
vinced of its impolicy and injustice, yet 
who sacrificed their convictions and 
their constituents to the demands of 
party. Machiavelli would have approved 
this. 

But it is true of us, as it is, according 
to Mr. Greenwood, of England, that the 
greatest temptation to adopt the me- 
thods of the Prince is in foreign 
policy. There we instinctively feel our- 
selves freed from some of the restraints 
which we recognize in domestic policy. 
The real reason is that we practically 
identify the conduct of foreign relations 
with the conduct of a foreign war. In 
war everything is fair. But in the 
fierce struggle for trade and territory, 
preliminary negotiations are practically 
the beginning of war; therefore, every- 
thing in them, too, is fair. If it is right 
to trick an avowed enemy in every way; 
to mislead him as to your intentions; to 
show false lights; to give him lying in- 
formation; to plot and plan in every 
way to trap and defeat him; why, so it 
is to do the same things to one who may 
become your enemy. It is only adopting 
the methods of war before the declara- 
tion of war. On no other ground can 
we account for some of the extraor- 
dinary positions taken by our Govern- 
ment in recent years. The easy disre- 
gard of treaties; the rash charges of 
oppression and bad faith flung about at 
other countries; the blind reaching out 
for territory without regard to the 
rights or fate of those who live on it— 
all these are Machiavellian characteris- 
tics and policies. 

And they are defended by Machiavel- 
lian arguments. The Prince was to 
hesitate at no means necessary to his 
own self-defence or the growth of his 
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power along with that of his rivals; in- 
stead of Prince, we say “state” or “na- 
tion,” and allege the same justification. 
Things that are “necessary” for us we 
must do, whether right or wrong, just 
or unjust, merciful or inhuman. We 
do not know exactly how the Japanese 
and Chinese and Portuguese in the Ha- 
waiian Islands will fare after annexa- 
tion—it looks as if they would have 
a bad time of it; we are sorry for that, 
but of course we must have the islands. 
They are necessary to self-preservation, 
The “state’’ demands it, and the in- 
dividual must not complain. But what 
really is this ‘‘state’’ of the Jingoes? 
Charles Buller said, when the Cana- 
dians in their troubles of 1837 were 
exhorted to trust “the mother coun- 
try,” that the mother country was real- 
ly an old gentleman with a white cotton 
umbrella getting off an omnibus every 
morning in Downing Street. In lik¢ 
manner we should find, we fear, if we 
closely scrutinized the “state” which the 
Jingoes propose to make responsible, in 





some transcendental way, for all their | 
cruel tender mercies to Japanese and | 


Hawaiian, Cuban and Samoan, that it 
resolves itself into a group of scheming 
politicians, planters and traders not too 
scrupulous, eager and ambitious naval 
officers and naval contractors. They are 
our modern Machiavellis, and it is their 
growing control of our foreign policy 
which threatens to undo all that has 
been done to civilize it, to make it ra- 
tional, moral, and humane. 


STATE INSURANCE. 

The proposed federal Australian state 
is to be, like ours, a government of enu- 
merated powers; and in the draft now 
inder discussion among the colonies, 
“State Insurance” is one of the proposed 
powers. This is, we believe, the first 





proposal of the kind ever made by the | 
drafters of a written constitution, and | 
is, therefore, of considerable importance. | 
It is significant of the vague ideas which | 


prevail on this subject that there is in 
the instrument no definition of what 
state insurance is, to what subjects it 
is to be applied, nor under what condi- 
tions. Yet this question lies at the very 
threshold of the matter. The grant of 
power might mean that the state was 
empowered to take over all the business 


now done by insurance companies, col- 


lect the premiums, and pay the losses; 
there is nothing absolutely revolutiona- 
ry in such a scheme, yet we doubt if it 
is contemplated. On the other hand, 
one of the English colonies now carries 
on a business in land-titles which is al- 
most identical in its effects with the 
business of the title-insurance compa- 
nies as carried on in this country. Prac- 
tically it guarantees every landholder 
against flaws in his title, receiving in 
return small fees from all landholders, 


which form a fund to indemnify adverse 








_ 


claimants. This system, which is very 
likely destined to spread over the world, 
is a very good illustration of a proper 
Government insurance business, all ti- 
tles to property being a Government 
output, just as much as cutlery or 
matches are the product of private en- 
terprise. 

When it comes to the insurance of 
lives, or houses, or goods, however, the 
case is very different, and though it ts 
perfectly conceivable that the State of 
New York, for instance, should expro- 
priate and carry on the Equitable Com- 
pany, nobody has, we believe, as yet 
seriously entertained the idea as a prac 
It is not quite like the idea 
of taking over the railroads, because in 
many states railroads are actually state 


tical one 


property, and railroads are unquestion 


tbly public highways 
from state railways to general state in 


It is a long way 


surance. 

State insurance must, on the other 
hand, be distinguished from such 
chemes es the English compensation 
bill, designed to afford employees or 
e:Vvants pecuniary redress against acei 
dents. This bill saddles the charge upon 
the employer, and not upon the state 
ind on this ground was very ingenious 
vy defended by Lord Salisbury in the 
tiuuse of Lords the other day What. 
he said, socialistic? Not a bit of it 
This is a good, conservative me isure 
for it saddies the responsibility for the 


- 
wecidents in a mine or a factoryupon the 


capitalist who gets the profit. It is in 
reality, he added 


which is socialistic 


the present system 
If a coal mine now 
explodes, and a number of miners are 
crippled and in consequence become de- 
stitute, they have to be supported by 
the parish—that is, the community at 
who have nothing to do with the 
matter, while under this good old-fash- 
ioned Tory measure the loss falls on the 
shoulders of the very man who set the 
miners at work, and but for whom 
consequently, the accident would never 
have happened. Who can “ask fairer 

than that? 


lorva 
imarse 


This argument, of course, ignores the 
fact that the mine-owner may reply: “I 
did not cause the accident any more 
than you did. The cause of the accident 
was some carelessness, against which 
I took every imaginable precaution, and 
which, very likely, if the truth were 
known, was simply the recklessness of 
these very miners. If the courts say 
that I have been negligent, I am perfect- 
ly willing to pay; but to make me pay 
for accidents which I did my utmost to 
prevent, violates the first principles of 
Into the merits of this argu- 
ment it is not necessary to enter here; 
what we desire to point out is that Lord 
Salisbury is perfectly right in insisting 
that all poor-laws and taxes raised for 
the purpose of providing for the desti- 
tute and helpless may by Socialists be 


justice, 


treated as a species of state or commu- 
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nity insurance, which has come down 
to us from the most remote times— 
though based originally on principles 
very different from those of modern 
socialism, 

The question which is agitating the 
brains of Radicals and Utopians in Aus- 
tralia and elsewhere is, Why should not 
this system, under which the poor, halt, 
lame, and blind are supported at the 
public expense, be extended to cover a 
multitude of other cases? But they are 
generally careful to avoid saying how 
many cases they would have it cover. 
One pleasant sort of insurance they re- 
commend is “old-age pensions,” and 
to our mind the argument for some 
such system is, if we admit the pre- 
mises, most powerful. Old age is not 
merely a risk, but a certainty of life. 
It comes to all alike, and it puts a stop 
at a certain period to self-support. 
It is nobody’s fault, and responsibility 
cannot be fastened upon the parents 
who, through having brought us into 
the world, are really the cause of the 
whole trouble, for they have already 
escaped liability by dying themselves. 
Why should not the state insure us 
against it, and pay us all a reasonable 
weekly allowance when we reach the 
age of, say, sixty-five? It may be said 
that most people do not need it, but 
this is a total mistake. Outside the very 
rich, the number of people in the world 
who in their declining years can have 
all the comforts they need is very small. 
Then there is death. This is a certain 
evil, too, the effects of which fall in 
most cases upon the most innocent and 
deserving class in the community, chil- 
dren left without parents’ support. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred such 
children are brought up by their aunts, 
uncles, and grandmothers. Should not 
the state insure aunts, uncles,and grand- 
mothers in some way against this bur- 
den? In Germany there is a system of 
insurance under which house servants 
are guaranteed against losses through 
iliness, but in this case, as in the Eng- 
lish compensation bill, the tax falls on 
the employer, and it is said that he de- 
ducts it from their wages—a result that 
could never have been intended. 


These are merely specimens of the 
questions which must suggest them- 
selves to any one who carefully con- 
siders the question of state insurance. 
The one thing clear about it is that, 
unless defined and limited, it must prove 
a socialistic wedge. When you have 
once adopted the principle that the 
community at large should be taxed to 
guarantee all the members of the com- 
munity against losses, why should not 
all risks be covered, and the state gua- 
rantee every man a living, insuring not 
merely against old age and death, and 
fire and accidents, but against drought 
and flood, and disease, and crime, and 
vice, and idleness, and those inherent 
defects of character—dulness, want of 
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“push” and energy—which so sadly 
handicap many of us? The scheme is 
more practical than that introduced by 
Bellamy in “The Republic of the Golden 
Rule.” 


FREDERIC DE FOREST ALLEN. 


Hardly has the news of Prof. lLane’s 
death become known to scholars when they 
are again shocked and grieved by the sud- 
den demise of his friend and colleague Al- 
len, professor of classical philology in 
Harvard University. He started from Cam- 
bridge on Wednesday morning, August 4, 
to join his family. He was in the best of 
health and intending to make the journey 
upon the wheel. From whatever cause, 
possibly from unconscious over-exertion in 
the heat, a blood-vessel was ruptured and 
death ensued in the evening. Prof. Allen’s 
life-work did not bring him much before the 
public eye—indeed, he was not widely 
known even to the undergraduate commu- 
nity at Harvard; yet his loss is a great 
one, not only to the University, but also to 
the cause of classical scholarship in Ame- 
rica. 

Mr. Allen was born at Oberlin, O., May 
25, 1844, when the college had just completed 
the first decade of its existence; and he 
came of the frugal and sturdy New England 
stock that early peopled the lands of the 
‘‘Western Reserve.’’ His father, George Nel- 
son Allen, from Mansfield, Mass., was a 
pioneer at Oberlin, both as student and as 
preceptor; for he was a member of the se- 
cond class (of 1838) to be graduated at the 
new college, and was professor of natural 
history there from 1847 to 1871. Maintain- 
ing an exchange of specimens with Agassiz 
and others, he made the beginning of a 
museum which is now an important and 
creditable one. The mother, Mary Rudd, 
was from eastern Connecticut, and a gradu- 
ate (in 1841), with two other women, of the 
first college class in the United States in 
which women took a full classical course. 
Her interest in the language of the an- 
cients she kept to the end, and read the 
Greek papers which her son sent her during 
his year of service in Athens. 

Allen graduated in 1863 at Oberlin, and, 
after a course of study at Leipzig and some 
years of service as professor in the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, as tutor at Harvard, 
and as professor in the University of Cin- 
cinnati, was called in 1879 to the chair of 
Greek at Yale, to be the successor of those 
eminent scholars, Woolsey and Hadley. 
Here, however, he remained only a single 
year; for in 1880 the Harvard Corporation, 
mainly in order ‘“‘to strengthen and enrich 
the department of graduate instruction,” 
called three new professors simultaneously: 
Toy for Semitic languages, Allen for classi- 
cal philology, and Lanman for Sanskrit. 
This was done under the conviction ‘that 
the prestige of the University was to be 
maintained and its influence increased quite 
as much by amplifying the highest in- 
struction, which is necessarily given to a 
few,as by improving the lower, which is 
sought by many.’’ Allen’s senior colleagues 
in the classical department were Sophocles 


(already advanced in years), Lane, Goodwin, | 
and Greenough; and the graduate depart- 
ment of the University was in its beginnings. 
There, then, for seventeen years he has la- 
bored, and has been cut off untimely in the 
midst of his work. 


His first noteworthy publication, the 
first fruits of his Leipzig studies, was a 
treatise de dialecto Locrensium. It is a 
beautifully finished essay, lucid and attrac- 
tive; and its substantial merit was rated 
high by his teacher, the first authority of 
the time, Georg Curtius, who published it 
in the third volume of his ‘Studien.’ While 
at Cincinnati he published an edition of 
the ‘‘Medea”’ of Euripides; and at Yale, a 
volume of ‘Remnants of Early Latin,’ which 
elicited high praise from the best judges. 
His next important work was a revision of 
Hadley’s ‘Greek Grammar,’ finished in 1884; 
and the year 1885-’86 he spent as Director of 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. In 1888 he put forth an elaborate 
technical treatise on ‘Greek Versification in 
Inscriptions’ in the Papers of the School, on 
whose publication committee he was an 
active worker. Meantime, the ‘Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology’’ had been un- 
dertaken; and in this enterprise, too, he 
bore his full part, aiding it by learned con- 
tributions, by editorial help, and by the 
best of counsel. 

Mr. Allen was a man of genuine modesty. 
He was not at all eager to rush into print; 
he was much more concerned to have his 
work good, accurate, and usable, well di- 
gested in substance, and well finished in 
form. His published writings, accordingly, 
are not voluminous. On the other hand, 
there is every reason to believe, in his case, 
as in that of the lamented Hadley, that if his 
life had been spared one decade more, that 
decade would -have been one of great and 
most valuable productivity. His sabbatical 
year of 1891-’92 he spent at Oxford and Paris 
in diligent labor on the glosses and scholia 
to Plato; and he has left a mass of material 
upon this subject, in part excerpts from the 
“Parisinus A,’’ in part notes relating to the 
scholia of the ‘‘Clarkianus’’ of the Bodleian. 
And he was hoping, at the next opportunity, 
to proceed to Vienna and continue this work. 
In connection with his university lectures 
he had already made important prepara- 
tory studies and collections for a systematic 
treatment of the Greek religion; and this, it 
is likely, would have been one of his next 
undertakings. 

He was an honored member of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, at one time its 
President, and a valued and frequent con- 
tributor to its Transactions. He was one 
of a little circle of friends, with neither or- 
ganization nor name, but usually known as 
the History of Religions Club; and to it he 
brought his thoughtful and instructive dis- 
cussions of topics of the Greek religion. His 
resources for diversion were not mean. He 
took an active and official part in the work 
of the Appalachian Mountain Club; he was 
an expert photographer; and his inherited 
taste and fondness for music made that a 
great solace to him. With one of his col- 
leagues, by way of pastime, he wrote an 
operetta, “Old King Cole,’ and a musical 
pantomime, ‘‘Violetta."” When the Latin 
play, the ‘‘Phormio” of Terence, was brought 
out at Harvard, he wrote the music, which 





was at once interesting for its fidelity to 
| the spirit of the antique, and charming and 
| graceful in itself. 

| It was only a very few days before his 
| death that one of his colleagues who knew 
| him well said to another, ‘How Allen con- 
| tinues to grow!”” That was very true. The 
achievements of the “bright young man’ 
are good; but the element of time is some- 
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thing in lieu of which no native gifts can 
stand. Time makes the ungifted man 
an old fogy. Time was making—had made 
-_of Allen a ripe scholar. Indeed, there was 
something about him to remind one of the 
famous old Dutch Hellenists, whom he knew 
so well and admired so much. Like theirs, 
his conception of classical antiquity was 
many-sided; his reading was wide; and his 
sympathetic interest in kindred subjects (let 
us say comparative grammar or American 
dialects) which lay without his special field, 
was so genuine that his judgments were not 
easily perverted by giving undue weight to 
a single kind of evidence. To those who 
knew Prof. Lane, it is no small praise to 
say that he set store by Allen’s decisions. 

And how is it with the fragmentariness 
of such a life? Voll Miih’ und eitel Stiick- 
werk, says Goethe of human achievement. 
But it is vain and fragmentary only as we 
take it out of relation to what goes before 
and after. Charles Eliot has just passed 
away at even less than forty; and yet how 
complete and distinct is the service of pub- 
lic beneficence which he has rendered in 
beautifying the region about Boston, and 
in teaching men to work with nature and 
to love nature. And Allen has made a com- 
plete and distinct contribution to the build- 
ing of a university. The distinctness of 
these services may merge as the years run. 
Future generations may know not whom 
they have to thank for the opportunity of 
nobler and more beautiful lives on the one 
hand, nor for the fundamental traditions of 
honest and ennobling scholarship on the 
other. But that need not daunt one’s 
courage for a like high-minded devotion, 
nor abate one whit from our sense of the 
completeness and worth of such loving ser- 
vice, 


A STATE OF SUMMER RESORTS. 
BRUNSWICK, August 7, 1897. 

It is now a generation and more since a 
considerable stream of travel began to pour 
itself, during the summer season, into the 
western and southern parts of the State of 
Maine. Beginning in a moderate way—a 
few families here, a party of sportsmen or 
tourists there—the number of summer visit- 
ors and residents has grown steadily, until it 
now reaches several hundred thousand an- 
nually; and the increase has been especially 
rapid in the past ten years. 
regular summer population is drawn chiefly 
from the New 
and Canada, nearly every State in the Union 
is represented. Of tourists, strictly so call- 
ed, the number is probably less than in some 
other places, quite the larger proportion of 
summer visitors being regular sojourners 
and their friends. In its size and character, 
however, as well as in its growing volume, 
the summer population marks Maine as un- 
questionably the chief summer resort of the 
Atlantic Coast, and of the United States as 
well, 

The movement of this temporary popula- 
tion is mainly along three routes, or, rather, 
into three sections of the State. Fishing 
parties gravitate towards the Rangeley 
Lakes, and hunting parties towards Moose- 
head, while most of those who aim to com- 
bine pleasure and sport in about equal pro- 
portions commonly make one or the other of 
these places their starting-point. There is 
royal salmon-fishing on the Penobscot, and 





Although the 


England and Middle States | 


| cheaply 


both fishing and hunting in the wild region 
further north, but the number of sports- 
men who visit either of these localities is 
small as compared with the number who 
flock to the lakes. The other route is along 
the seashore, with Mount Desert as the ter- 
minus. From Kittery Point to Bar Harbor 
almost every mile of the coast has some of 
the marks of a summer resort, although Old 
Orchard, Cape Elizabeth, and Casco and Pe- 
nobscot Bays catch and hold the greater part 
of the tide. Beyond Bar Harbor the sum- 
mer population is inappreciable—partly, no 
doubt, because both coast and interior are 
here less beautiful than is the case further 
south, and partly because the region is not 
yet easily accessible. Along the New Hamp- 
shire line the influx, while increasing, is not 
yet very considerable, and is more in the 
nature of an overflow from the crowded re- 
sorts of the White Mountains than an ap- 
propriation of a new and distinct locality. 
In circumstances, character, and aims the 
summer population of Maine presents the 
greatest variety. There are representatives 
of almost every type, from the excursionist 
and ‘“‘globe-trotter’’ to the regular visitor of 
many years’ standing, from the family of 
harrow means to the Croesus whose thou- 
sands are scattered without a thought. 
Sportsmen, as has been said, seek the lakes, 
and with them goes a small army of less 
noticeable and less wealthy persons, both 
men and women, who push their canoes far 
into the unbroken forest, along the streams 
and lakes which carry one up to the Cana- 
dian and New Brunswick border. Those 
who go inland seem, as a rule, to eschew 
the sea, and vice versa; so that along the 
coast one finds a summer population which 
cares little for rod or gun, but takes its 
pleasure in sailing and salt-water fishing. 
Life in the woods represents the acme of 
the negligé; at the seashore resorts, on the 
contrary, with their large hotels and greater 
opportunity for display, the demands of 
fashion are heavier, and one dresses for din- 
ner. Old Orchard, notwithstanding its mag- 
nificent beach, has changed much in twenty 
years; it is no longer fashionable nor even 
attractive, but is given over to gigantic ex- 
cursions, Salvation conclaves, and 
“‘faith-healing.”’ A large number of Cana- 
dians, however, still regularly pass the sum- 
mer there, and a few remoter parts of the 
town have escaped, thus far, the barbarian 
invasion For the most lavish show of 
wealth and the fullest fury of the social 
whirl one turns, of course, to Bar Harbor; 
but Bar Harbor is a little world by itself, 
and, notwithstanding its superb beauty, has 


Army 


long since become impossible for all save the 
financially elect. Finally, scattered over the 
ttled portion of the State are thou- 
sauds of summer visitors, representing al- 
most every calling and condition in life, and 
attracted 
by the 


entire s¢ 


, Some by family associations, some 
charm of a particular locality, some 
by the inexpensiveness of living. From June 
to September there is an endless succession 
of ‘‘summer people’ on every train, steam- 
and stage, and at hotel and 
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beat, every 
Of all modern devices for giving pleasure 
few have failed 
than the average sum- 


to large numbers of people, 
more conspicuously 

mer hotel. In this respect Maine is no more 
fortunate than other States. While the situ- 
ation of the hotels is often extremely attrac- 
tive, the houses themselves are too often 


built and poorly kept, 


the ruling 








principle seeming to be the maximum of 
price for the minimum of endurable accom- 
modation. So far, indeed, have poor service 
and exorbitant charges been carried at Bar 
Harbor that many influential cottagers have 
refused to recommend certain hotels to their 
friends; and there are said to be signs that 
the resulting loss of patronage is hastening 
the coming of much-needed reforms. More- 
over, such beauty of situation as many of the 
seashore hotels originally possessed is being 
rapidly destroyed, in many cases, by the 
multiplication and crowding of smali and 
unsightly wooden buildings. If, in this par- 
ticular, matters go on for ten years more 
as they are going now, there will be very 
few large hotels at any populous resort on 
the Maine coast which persons with a feel- 
ing for natural beauty will care to patroa- 
ize. Summer cottages of the better sort are 
multiplying, but not rapidly, while the in- 
numerable ones of a lower grade are, or- 
dinarily, little better than rough shells, des- 
titute of every modern convenience. Away 
from the coast, save at Rangeley, Moosehead, 
and Poland Springs, the hotels are usually 
less pretentious, and provide comfortably for 
their guests. Transportation facilities for 
the principal resorts are good, although local 
railroad fares are very high; but the stage 
lines, which must often be resorted to, have 
so deteriorated of late years that travel over 
them 1s, in most cases, an experience to be 
dreaded 

The social effect of the large and rapidly 
increasing temporary population—in number 
rearly equal to one-third of the total perma 
nent population of the State—is a question 
of considerable importance, though, natu 
rally, one to which a very definite answer 
cannot well be given. The majority of sum 
mer visitors, of course, come and go witbout 
making any marked 
community; but hey spend a good 
deal of money, they are more or less cor- 
dially welcomed. I am inclined to think, 
however, that anything like a general recog- 
nition of the social worth of the summer ele- 
ment is not yet very pronounced. Most 
communities in Maine are small, with many 
rural habits and characteristics, but little 
wealth. As a whole, the disposition to pro- 
vide especially for the needs or desires of 
visitors is not strong, even where the chief 
part of the derived from that 
class; the assumption seems to be, rather, 
that the visitors are sure to come anyway, 
and that the less there is expended for 
their gratification, the greater will be the 
profit from despoiling them. There are no 
table communities 
which have been wise enough to spend lIibe- 
rally for their guests, and have reaped a rich 
reward, not of money alone, but of good-will 
and social enrichment. In not a few places, 
also, summer residents have contributed 
liberally to local public objects. The State 
authorities, too, are making, in the interest 
of sportsmen, energetic efforts to preserve 
the game, and have put in operation this 
year a novel system of licensing guides. 
Outside of transportation interests, however, 
a few energetic communities and select re- 
sorts,and,in fish and game matters, the State 
itself, the summer visitor in Maine is com- 
monly looked upon as primarily a source of 
financial profit, and, consequently, a most 
desirable addition to the town or village, but, 
in other respects, as a person to whom the 
community is under no special obligation, for 
whose satisfaction no very strenuous ef- 
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forts are to be put forth, and from whom 
little can be learned. 

To people generally, the financial side of 
the question is probably of most practical 
importance. 
money is expended annually in the State by 
non-residents is evident; and, while the 
amount can hardly be determined with pre- 
cision, it is undoubtedly much greater than 
most persons suppose. In 1893 the Commis- 
sioner of Industrial and Labor Statistics es- 
timated “the pecuniary results to the State” 
from its summer-resort business at not less 
than $10,000,000 annually. The figure seems 
enormous, yet some good judges pronounced 
the estimate too small. Of this total it was 
estimated that $3,000,000 was spent at hotels 
and boarding-houses, $1,000,000 for farm pro- 
duce, and $100,000 for services of guides. 
Each of these items would now have to be 
considerably increased. Taking communi- 
ties as a whole, the receipts from summer 
business are very evenly distributed, and re- 
present the necessaries rather than the lux- 
uries of life; for, with the exception of Bar 
Harbor, it should be remembered, there is 
little expenditure that can be called lavish, 
most of the summer visitors being persons 
of moderate means, who seek vacations 
without display. 

The future of Maine as a summer resort 
is a matter of vital consequence to the peo- 
ple of the State. There can be no question 
that the summer-resort business is already 
nearly, if not quite, the leading industry in 
Maine; and there seems to be good reason 
for thinking that its rank, in this respect, 
will be maintained for a long time to come. 
Two-thirds of the area of the State is still 
comparatively unsettled; the thickly settlea 
portion, and the resort of most of the sum- 
mer population, lies to the south and west, 
south of a line drawn from Machias to Lake 
Umbagog. The great region to the north, 
though holding in some sections, as in parts 
of the Aroostook county, a considerable popu- 
lation, is still, in the main, a land of forests, 
lakes, and streams. Its development waits 
upon the railroad; for, next to natural beau- 
ty and resource, it is the railroad that makes 
a summer resort. Railroad facilities, how- 
ever, both in mileage and in equipment, are 
increasing. In the southern and western sec- 
tions summer visitors have become an estab- 
lished institution. They have appropriated 
about all the choice spots on the coast as far 
east as Mount Desert; desirable building 
sites are already scarce,and command a good 
price. About the fishing grounds, too, land 
is being rapidly bought up, and permanent 
camps established; for here, as by the sea, 
pleasure and sport are unmistakably tending 
to become practicable only for the well-to- 
do. In the country, away from the shore and 
the lakes, signs of change are less in evi- 
dence; yet, here again, old farms are being 
rejuvenated, old houses made over, cottages 
erected at vantage points. Other indirect 
results of a practical nature are an increased 
attention to market gardening, extension of 
electric railroads, and a growing demand for 
good country roads. In these various re- 
spects, at least,summer business has brought 
prosperity. It seems inevitable, however, 
that the near future must witness a sharp 
advance in the cost of living, and that the 
reign of low prices, which heretofore has 
drawn many to the State, cannot long con- 
tinue; indeed, this result has already, in 
some measure and in some localities, begun 
to come about. Such a social transformation 
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will not, of course, work itself out rapidly, 
and some of its consequences are hardly to 
be deplored. Year by year, however, the 
pressure of summer population is forcing the 
advance line further and further into the 
forest, and eastward along the coast; and so 
long as two-thirds of the State, unlimited in 
resources, is yet unexploited, Maine is likely 
to remain, beyond dispute, the pleasure- 
ground par excellence of the United States. 
WILLIAM MACDONALD. 





ITALY AS A “GREAT POWER.” 
NAPLES, June, 1897. 


Returning, last autumn, after twenty-five 
years, to Italy, I found, as I hardly need 
say, great changes, some already completed 
and some still in progress, both in the ma- 
terial and in the moral conditions of the 
country; but nothing more forcibly claimed 
my attention than the processes of evolution 
now going on in its political life. Chief 
among these in interest and importance is 
the extremely slow process of national unt- 
fication; in other words, the gradual preva- 
lence, among the inhabitants of the several 
provinces of Italy, of whatever makes them 
Italians over whatever makes them Sicilians, 
Tuseans, Ligurians, or Venetians, and the 
substitution, I might almost say, of a na- 
tional for a sectional consciousness. I had 
left Italy when she had just completed her 
territorial unity by the occupation of Rome, 
I returned to find her still laboriously busy 
with the realization of a true national unity; 
and although Italy to-day sums up more 
visibly than any other European country the 
transitional character of the present half- 
century in every branch of human activity, 
this fact did not so strongly impress me in 
any other department of the national life as 
it did in this gradual melting together of so 
many distinct nationalities and of so many 
distinct types of men into one nation. The 
reader may be surprised that I should 
speak, in this connection, of distinct types 
of men; but the expression is justified by 
the facts. There is a greater difference be- 
tween a Lombard and a Sicilian than be- 
tween a Sicilian and a native of Provence. 

When, long ago, Prince Metternich de. 
clared that “Italy’’ was nothing more than 
a geographical expression, he spoke the sim- 
ple truth; and this it was that made his bare 
statement sting more sharply than the keen- 
est epigram. There was no Italy in Met- 
ternich’s day; and, what is more, though 
this is so absolutely ignored alike by Ita- 
lians and by foreigners, there never had 
been any Italy. In the remote past there 
had been a Rome, a vast empire in which 
the northern Italian counted less as a citi- 
zen than the Allobrogian of Gaul or the 
Romanized Iberian of Spain. Since the dis- 
integration of the Roman Empire, Italy had 
never been anything but a fortuitous col- 
lection of political units jostled together, 
singly or in ever-changing groups, in cease- 
less rivalries and hostilities. Not even 
Dante had dreamed of an Italy at once unit- 
ed and independent; nor could one say 
that such an ideal had been cherished by 
any considerable body of Italians in any age 
before the 
wonder-worker to which the world owes the 
bewildering rapidity of its progress in this 
century of speed. 


As late as 1891 the Italian novelist De 


Roberto could, without in any way violating 
theaprobabilities of fiction, make an old 
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marchese in his famous novel ‘Illusione’ say 
of Italy, ‘“‘Do you call it a nation? Why, it 
is a mere harlequin’s cloak! How is it pos- 
sible to stitch together Piedmont and Sicily, 
Milan and Naples, different races, conflict- 
ing manners, repugnant traditions?’ His 
liberal interlocutrix replies, ‘‘That will be 
the work of time. Let us meanwhile be 
content with political unity: reat unity will 
come by and by.” “But he,” adds the novel- 
ist, ‘only shook his head, regretting the days 


of Sicilian autonomy—of the national 
monarchy.” To this old marchese of fiction 
Sicily was the real nation. To the Pied- 


montese nobles of flesh and blood whom 
D’Azeglio describes in his ‘I Miei Ricordi,’ 
patriotism meant no more than devotion to 
the sub-Alpine kingdom and to the Mouse 
of Savoy. To this day the pushing, stirring 
Sicilian, or Neapolitan, who is invading 
every field of activity, and especially those 
of financial speculation and political life, 
which most attract his mercurial nature, is 
regarded with as much suspicion and aver- 
sion as any foreign intruder might be by the 
more saturnine Tuscans and North Italians 
whom he jostles and elbows out of his way 
in his fussy restlessness. 

I must not be understood as undervaluing 
what has been accomplished already in Italy 
toward the achievement of the real unity 
spoken of in the passage just quoted. Much 
has been done by an intelligent and patriotic 
press; much by those institutions which 
bring together for a common purpose the 
Italians of the different provinces. Among 
these institutions I may mention the Parlia- 
ment; the civil service, with its promiscuous 
scattering of officials of diverse origin over 
all the land; but chiefly the national army, 
which has done what no other agency could 
accomplish, by bringing together the men 
of the lower classes in barrack and bivouac, 
in the camp, and on the battle-field; by in- 
spiring them with a true and enthusiastic 
devotion to a common flag, and by teaching 
them, in the regimental schools, to speak, 
read, and write one common language, in 
lieu of a score of local dialects. 


Notwithstanding all this excellent work, 
much remains to be done to secure real 
unity in the lowest, and perhaps also in the 
highest, stratum of society. This need ex- 
cite no wonder. The case of Italy is essen- 
tially different from that of Germany, a na- 
tion of equally recent birth. In Germany 
the standard of popular education was far 
higher than in Italy, and the seeds of a 
truly national feeling had been abundantly 
sown at the time of the war of liberation, 
when she rose with such admirable unant- 
mity against the first Napoleon; and, al- 
though there were in Germany religious 
differences which do not exist in Italy, there 
was, on the other hand, a far better ac- 
quaintance and a fuller intercourse among 
the constituents of the present Reich than 
ever existed among the petty states of Italy. 
After all, we should not overestimate the 
real unity of the German Empire, where it 
might not be difficult to discern a deep 
jealousy of Prussia, and a growing dissatis- 
faction with her virtual absorption of the 
other members of the Reich. As_ to 
Austria-Hungary, whose new birth as a con- 
stitutional monarchy is also recent, na- 
ticnal unity, although now become desirable 
and desired, is not so indispensable to her 
as it is to Italy. The farrago of nationali- 
ties which that empire includes have been 
held together for centuries in a merely po- 
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litical unity by the strong hand of an an- 
cient dynasty ruling over them all in 
severalty, and rather preferring, until very 
lately, that they should remain disunited in 
feeling; whereas, Italy has not in her ruling 
dynasty any such secular traditions of im- 
perial sway, and must depend in a far larger 
measure upon the formation and growth of 
a sentiment of true national unity to give 
her the requisite stability which Austria in- 
herits from the ages. In Austria-Hungary 
many centuries of subjection to one and the 
same master has done little to reconcile 
Hungarian with Czech, Croatian with Ger- 
man, Pole with Illyrian. It is not, I am 
sure, an extravagant estimate to say that 
two or three generations must pass away 
before the Italians are as truly one people 
as the French or the Spaniards are to-day. 

In the year 1887 this half-consolidated na- 
tion formally enrolled itself among the so- 
called ‘‘Great Powers” of Europe by openly 
and even ostentatiously subscribing to the 

Austro-German alliance, to which it had be- 
longed in a less open way since 1883. This 
step was taken during the premiership of 
Francesco Crispi, a Sicilian statesman 
whose theatrical and Jack-in-the-box poli- 
tics remind one of the late Lord Beacons. 
field; and I believe that it was taken un- 
wisely, and has delayed for many years the 
prosperity and consequent influence which 
all men felt to be in store for the Italian 
kingdom. It was Italy’s misfortune to be 

the foster-child of Diplomacy. Every reader 
is familiar with those events which led to 
the birth of the new nation. Count Cavour 
had conceived the bold plan of engaging the 
little kingdom of Sardinia in an offensive 
alliance against Russia, well knowing that 
if England and France should accept Sar- 
dinia as an ally, the Italian question could 
no longer be blinked. In this plan he suc- 
ceeded, whatever some Italians to-day may 
find it convenient to forget, by the aid of 

Napoleon III. Everybody knows how the 
acceptance of the Sardinian contingent by 
France and England in the Crimean war, 
and the admirable conduct of those troops, 
led to the admission of a Sardinian envoy 
to the congress which terminated that war 

by the Treaty of Paris in 1856; and how, in 
spite of the efforts of Austria, with whom, 
for her selfish neutrality during the con- 
flict, all the belligerents were profoundly 
disgusted, the Italian question came to be 

discussed. This was the very moment of the 
conception of that Italy which came to her 
full birth only fourteen years later. Before 
that time the nascent nation found itself 
already entangled in the political complica- 
tions of Europe, being in fact forced to avail 
itself of them in order to attain to its final 
plenitude of existence. For although Italy 
was in a certain sense a fait accompli even 
immediately after the Franco-Austrian war 
of 1859, she was not able to complete her 
political unification without the aid of Prus- 
sia in 1866 and of Prussia and Austria in 

1870. 

She thus came into being with old scores 
pay, and predestined, as it were, to play 
this age the same part that her Dukes 

of Savoy had formerly played in the wars 
in which Austria, France, and Spain were 
the great champions. Accordingly, after 

1870, there was no great interval before sig- 
nificant visits began to be exchanged be- 

tween the Italian and the German and the 

Austrian courts; and in 1875 the Emperor 

William wasable to announce to the Reichs. 
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It was evident that every- 
was pushing Italy to Northern alli- 


activity upon France, then burning to avenge 
the defeats and losses of 1870, might well 
wish to forestall a rapprochement between 
France and Italy; and it seems probable 
that, as early as 1875, hopes were held out 
to the Italian statesmen of a definite place 
for Italy among the ‘“‘Great Powers,”’ and a 
treaty to guarantee that place as soon as 
could show a_ sufficiently imposing 
strength. These projects might have been 
sooner realized but for a coolness which 
arose between Austria and Italy by reason 
of the Irredentist movement of 1878. This, 
it will be remembered, was an agitation set 
on foot by Garibaldi and other enthusiasts, 


she 


who claimed that the district of Trent 
and the whole of Istria, including 
Trieste, all of which they chose to 
call ‘‘unredeemed Italy (Jtalia irreden- 
ta),”’ should be surrendered by Aus- 


tria to Italy because the former had acquir- 
ed Bosnia and Herzegovina by the treaty of 
Berlin. This coolness might have lasted 
many years but for the French conquest 
of Tunis in 1881. This gave great offence 
to the Italians, who had important interests 
in that country and who affected to regard 
that conquest as ‘‘disturbing the equilibrium 
of the Mediterranean,” a phrase more full 
of sound than of sense. Thereupon King 
Humbert ventured upon a visit to Vienna, 
which led to a treaty of alliance with Ger- 
many and Austria in 1883. This treaty, 
which at first was kept secret, was to ex- 
pire in 1887. 

In 1887 it was apparent that the treaty of 
1883 had cost the country enormously. 
far back as 1877 the Italian Government had 
thought it necesssary to prepare for such 
an alliance by extensive armaments, and 
this policy had been farther pursued after 
the treaty of 1883, and probably as a condi- 
tion of it. In 1888, a date which will spare 
us the repetition of many dry figures, the 
Italian fleet was second only to that of Eng- 


more powerful than any to be found in the 
fleet of any other nation. On the ist of July 
of the same year the interest on the public 
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very just cause, but not quite euariicr w 
modo, twisted the tail of the American eagle 
in the most approved Jingo style. Italy, 
bent on imitating the older nations, even 
embarked more extensively in African co- 
lonization, instead of wisely abandoning her 


| unprofitable settlement in Eritrea after the 


quite blotted out by the attitude of France | 
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land, and contained seven armored vessels | 


check received at the outpost of Saati in 
February, 1887. To-day, after the disasters 
and disgrace of the war with Abyssinia, the 
preponderance of sentiment among sober- 
minded Italians is that defeats and mistakes 
should be frankly and quickly acknow 

ledged, and that Italy should set the shin 

ing example of a nation not ashamed to 
confess her past follies and resolved to re- 
turn to those ways of moderation, of thrift 
and of well-directed industry from which 
her ambition has seduced her. If Italy con 

tinues in this way, if she devotes herself to 
restoring her credit by keeping her expenses 
within her income and reducing her exces- 
sive debt, while she conctliates all her netgh 

bors by an attitude at and 
dignified, it seems quite certain that the 
next century will see her in fact as well as 


once peaceful 


in name one of the really great Powers of 
the civilized world 
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lated to his quarrels with his brothers, those 
which were thought too injurious to some 
of the marshals or high dignitaries of the 
State, many letters concerning the Pope, the 
police, the press, Many indiscretions 
committed at the time, and I remem- 
ber having heard some curious passages from 
the of Napoleon with Jo- 
sephine (after his marriage), written from 
Italy and from Egypt. It is well known that 
Prince Napoleon destroyed a number of 
these letters. In 1864, an officer of the Em- 
peror'’s staff was sent by him to the archives 
and took to the Tuileries forty-two letters, 
fifteen of which have disappeared, probably 
in the burning of the Tuileries in 1871}. 
M. Léon Lecestre has undertaken to publish 
the inedited letters of Napoleon between the 
years VIII. and 18165; he has not published 
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any of the letters written before the Con- 
sulate, as various publications contain them 
nearly all. The two volumes thus compiled 
form certainly a most valuable addition to 
the publication made under Napoleon III., 
and will probably be read with much inte- 
rest, as they contain what may be called 
the most dangerous part of Napoleon's cor- 
respondence. M. Lecestre, if I may use a 
vulgar expression, has taken the plums of 
the pudding. 

In his ‘Representative Men’ Emerson takes 
Napoleon as the type of the man of action. 
Could he have read the two volumes just 
published, he would see in them a justifica- 
tion of his definition. It is impossible not 
to be struck, at every line, by the directness, 
if I may say so, of Napoleon’s mind. Though 
his complete correspondence fills so many 
volumes, not a line has been written in vain, 
not a word is useless. Napoleon writes as 
he thinks, and his thought never wanders, 
never gets lost; it always has an immediate 
object; the clearness of the style is the mir- 
ror of an intellect which is clearness itself, 
and, in the height of passion, shows no mark 
of disorder or confusion. It is generally 
thought that diplomatic language ought to 
be enveloped by prudent circumlocutions, 
and by a dubious obscurity. Talleyrand, 
a model of diplomatic expression, said once 
that language was given to man to conceal 
his thought. In the long and numerous 
diplomatic notes and memoranda sent by 
Napoleon to his ministers, you will find a 
style very different from the usual diplo- 
matic style. While every precaution is 
taken with regard to possible eventualities, 
every side of a question examined, every 
mode of persuasion examined, the mode o? 
action to be adopted in a given situation or 
complication is always laid down with the 
greatest possible clearness; no choice is left 
to his agents, they have nothing to do but 
to obey. When you come out of this huge 
mass of correspondence, you feel almost op- 
pressed by the gigantic effort of which it is 
the daily, almost hourly, preof, as well as by 
the tremendous power of a will which al- 
lowed no other will but his own, which de- 
nied liberty, not only to his own family, 
not only to his companions in arms, not only 
to his own people, but to all nations; not 
only to all national powers, but to all spirit- 
ual forces. He was a sort of inspired egotist. 
His egotism had nothing mean and narrow 
in its essence, it always aimed at something 
great; he cared not for money, nor for plea- 
sure; he cared only for power and glory; and 
for him there was no glory but in power. 

In his famous portrait of Napoleon, Taine 
constantly refers to the Italian origin of the 
Emperor; he compares him with the Italian 
tyrants of the Renaissance; only, while 
these petty tyrants exercised their faculties 
in the small horizon of a city, fortune gave 
to Napoleon a wide field—it gave him not 
only France, but the whole of Europe. The 
Corsican character of the Emperor is no- 
where better shown than in his letters to 
the members of his family. He had the true 
clannish feeling, which has been so remarka- 
bly maintained in Corsica; and, while he 
thought that his duty was to promote the 
interests and fortunes of all the members of 
his family, he believed that he had a right 
to their absolute devotion and obedience. He 
did not distribute to them pastures and olive 
trees, but kingdoms; but he always looked 
on them as if they were all living in the 
neighborhood of Ajaccio. Lucien is the eb- 
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ject of constant reproaches. Napoleon finds 
fault with him when he has made him his 
Ambassador at Madrid. Lucien is scolded 
on account of a treaty made with Portugal; 
he is thought too weak in his dealings with 
the Prince of Peace. “If this system con- 
tinues, say boldly to the Queer and to the 
Prince of Peace that it will end by a coup de 
tonnerre’’ (December 1,1801). Lucien married 
a Mrs. Jouberthon without asking permission 
of his brother, and fell from favor imme- 
diately; he was deprived of his rights as 
a French Prince when Napoleon became 
Emperor. Napoleon offered to give them 
back to him if he would consent to a di- 
vorce: 


“The divorce from Madame Jouberthon 
once proclaimed, with a great title at Naples 
or anywhere else, if Lucien will have her 
near himself, on condition that it be not in 
France, he may live with her—not as the 
Princess, his wife—in any degree of inti- 
macy that may please him. I will put no 
obstacle in the way of it, for it is only poli- 
tics which interest me. I will not run 
counter to his tastes and his passions.”’ (Let- 
ter to Joseph, King of Naples, from Milan, 
December 20, 1807.) 


In 1810, we find a letter from Napoleon to 
Count Laplace, the Chancellor of the Se- 
nate, ordering him to strike Lucien from the 
list of Senators. ‘‘Absent for five years from 
the territory of the Empire, and, when Rome 
became a part of it, having left this place 
to cross the seas and retire to America, he 
has renounced the duties and the title of 
Senator.’’ 

Joseph Bonaparte, first King of Naples, 
and afterwards of Spain, was more obedient 
than Lucien; he submitted meekly to the 
advice of the Emperor, but he was weak and 
incompetent, and Napoleon has often to 
blame = him: “T have received your 
letter of the 10th of August. All 
that is going on in Spain is deplorable. 
. How can Spain be thus evaeu- 
ated without your even knowing where 
the enemy is? The army, as 
it is organized, can beat all the insurgents, 
but a head is wanting.’’ (Saint-Cloud, Au- 
gust 16, 1808.) In 1818, Napoleon writes 
from Dresden to Cambacérés, that he sends 
the Duke of Dalmatia to Spain as his Lieu- 
tenant-General: 

“As for the King of Spain, my intention 
is that he shall remain at Pampeluna, 
San Sebastian, or Bayonne, and shall wait 
my orders. In any case, my intention is 
that he shall not come to Paris, and that 
no high dignitary, no minister, no senator or 
councillor of state shall see him before my 
intentions be made known to him. The King 
ought not to cross the Loire without my or- 
der; but if he has done so, it would be best 
that he should go in the greatest incognito to 
Morfontaine [Joseph’s country place near 
Chantilly] You will employ force, if 
necessary, for the execution of my orders.” 


Napoleon attributed to Joseph the failure 
of the Spanish expedition; he was extremely 
discontented with him. “It is ridiculous,”’ 
he says, to Cambacérés, in a letter from 
Wittenberg, ‘‘that the Prince should not 
clearly know that I blame him for 
all that has been done in Spain in 
the past five years. He has shown neither 
military talent nor administrative faculty.” 
He writes again from Dresden, July 20, 
1813, this time to the Duke of Rovigo: 


‘‘My positive intention is that the King 
shall not come to Paris, or even approach it. 
Let him remain at Morfontaine. If he goes 
to Paris or Saint-Cloud, have him arrested; 
let him know this. The miscarriages 
in Spain are all the greater because they are 
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ridiculous; such is the opinion of the English 
themselves. But the army is not dishon- 
ored; the Spanish army had no general, and 
the King was a burden. In the last analysis 
I am not blind to the fact that it was all 
my fault.’’ 


The last letter published in M. Lecestre’s 
two volumes is addressed to Joseph, from 
Philippeville, June 19, 1815: ‘‘All is not 
lost. I suppose that I shall still have 
150,000 men. I will summon 100,000 
conscripts, arm them with the guns of the 
royalists and the bad national guards; I 
will raise Dauphiné, Lyonnais, Burgundy, 


Lorraine, Champagne; but I must be 
aided. . . . I am = going to Laon. I 
have not heard from Grouchy.’’ It was too 


late, and Joseph, who had been left be- 
hind in Paris, had no part to play in the 
last struggle. 

The letters to Louis, King of Holland, are 
a never-ending succession of reproaches, and 
a constant curtailing of the attributes of 
the King, whose power had really become 
nominal. Napoleon threatens him perpetu- 
ally with the incorporation of Holland in 
the Empire, and consents to preserve Hol- 
land as a kingdom only if he can govern it 
and be obeyed in everything. Some of the 
letters to Louis are very characteristic: 


“We hear that you have in- your states 
reéstablished the nobility, with its titles 
and privileges. How is it possible that you 
should have had _ so little discernment 
as not to feel that nothing can be more 
injurious to yourself, to your people, to 
France, and to myself? You are a French 
prince; how could you forget your first oath, 
which consists in maintaining equality 
among your peoples? .. . You thus 
renounce the throne of France; for a man 
who would rob the nation of what fifteen 
years of struggle and of effort have ob- 
tained for it, would not be worthy to sit on 
it. . . . You have lost your head. You 
may expect anything if you do not revoke 
this measure. You will cease to be a 
French citizen and a prince of my blood.” 


If such was his language to Louis, the 
King of Holland, you may easily imagine 
how he treated Jerome, his younger brother, 
whom be had placed on the throne of West- 
phalia. Louis tried, at least, to be a real 
sovereign, and took to heart the interests 
of Holland—sometimes too much so to 
please Napoleon, who, in his great strug- 
gle with England, obliged Holland to make 
great sacrifices. Jerome was a light cha- 
racter; he constantly plunged into debt, and 
was a poor soldier. 


“T have seen an order of the day of yours 
which makes you the laughing-stock of Ger- 
many, Austria, and France. Have you no- 
body near you who can tell you the truth? 
You speak as King, as brother of the Em- 
peror—ridiculous qualities in war. You 
must be a soldier, and again a soldier; you 
need no minister, nor diplomatic body, nor 
pomp. Be at the bivouac with your van- 
guard, day and night, on horseback; go to 
the front to get news; or else remain in 
your seraglio. You make war like a satrap. 
Have you learned this from me?’ (Schén- 
brunn, July 17, 1809.) °* 


Correspondence. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srp: In your number of August 5, speak- 
ing of the relations between Canada and 
the United States, you say: ‘Separation has 
become our settled policy, and the commer- 
cial union with England which we have 
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forced on Canada will grow closer and 
stronger as years go on.’”’ You seem inclin- 
ed to think that the situation created by 
the Dingley tariff, combined with the Jubilee 
fever, will be lasting, and will decide the 
destinies of this continent. 

How often has the action of the great 
forces, sure in the end to prevail, been sus- 
pended, and long suspended, by that of 
the secondary forces or by adverse ac- 
cident! How often did the unification of 
Italy and that of Germany miscarry, though 
certainly destined at last to arrive! Pro- 
tectionism will run its course. The Jubilee 
fever will abate. The time will come when 
American statesmen, now so indifferent to 
this question, will see that if it was worth 
while to spend all that blood and money in 
averting the establishment of an antagonis- 
tic power to your south, it is not less worth 
while to bestow political effort in averting 
the establishment of an antagonistic power 
to your north, and that the British Canadian 
is at least as desirable a citizen as the 
Southern white or negro. British statesmen, 
on the other hand, will learn the hopeless- 
ness of their attempt to keep five millions 
of North Americans out of North America 
and attach them to Europe. The day will 


come, though men of my age are not likely | 


to behold it. Already, in spite of all the 
wrangling among the politicians, the two 
sections of our race on this continent are 
rapidly fusing. Hardly anything now di- 
vides them but the political and fiscal line. 

Yours respectfully, GOLDWIN SMITH. 
TORONTO, August 14, 1897. 





A NEW PARTY, NO NEW NAME. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: A communication in the Nation for | 


July 29 suggests the following: 

At present the really live question in re- 
gard to a political organization is, ‘Is the 
National-Demiocratic party the new party?” 
If it is, whether that party has taken the 
name best adapted to its mission is a matter 
ot only secondary importance. The indi- 


support of ‘“‘sound"’ principles are not men 
who will be greatly influenced by a name; 


Republican convention of February 22, 1856, 
Mr. Clay wrote: “I approve of your central 
organization of the ‘National Republican 
Association’; and, further: “We are no 
new party; we avow no new principles; 
we wenl no new name.” 
Respectfully yours, 
LLoyp C. WHITMAN. 


ANN ARBOR, MicH., August 12, 1897. 





PENNSYLVANIA TO DATE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The situation has changed. The Le- 
gislature has done its worst and adjourned. 
Gov. Hastings is now busy counting the 
spoons. The Combine (spell this with a big 
‘C’’) has got all there was worth getting, 
and the anti (little ‘‘a’’) got the rest. The 
“ripper” bill and the electric-light bill and 
the Becker bill and the mercantile-tax bill 
were passed by the Legislature merely to 
show what the Combine could do if it wanted 
to, and the Governor has been permitted to 
veto them to show that there is no real ani- 
mosity between the different sections of the 
dominant party. The Republicans simply 
fulfilled their pledges to the people of the 
Commonwealth. The Combine took “money 
out of politics,’ as Senator Quay’s conven- 
tion last year said it would, and fixed things 
for ‘‘running the State Government on busi- 
ness principles,”” as the Business Men's 


| League has determined it shall be run. The 


difference between the political merchant 
and the mercantile politician may be dis- 
covered right here: both of them take money 
out of politics upon business principles. The 
Treasury deposits in selected banks are still 
there, as Quay intended they should be. 

But there is more in the situation now 
than Senator Quay’s legislation and the Gov- 
ernor’s vetoes. There is a hereafter—almost 
here. A great many people profess to be- 
lieve that the State Capitol was burned down 
for the purpose of destroying the archives 
containing a lot of investigation material, 


| and the crowd of believers is growing. The 
viduals to whom we must largely look for | 


yet, so far as the new party must draw | 


votes rather by the sound of its title than 
by the sense of its platform, the name ‘‘Na- 
tional Democratic” is advisedly chosen. The 
men who are to compose the new party are, 
first, the truly independent voters, whose 


name under which they have so long sup- 
ported Mr. Cleveland; second, the dissatis- 
fled Republicans who leave their party from 
conviction and are not to be lightly influ- 
enced by a mere name; third, Sound-Money 
Democrats; and, last—other Democrats. In 
other words, the only men, not distinctly 
men of conviction, whom the new party can 
hope to reach are former Democrats; the 


Prohibitionists have seized this belief, and, 
with their characteristic energy, have made 
a ticket which will assist Mr. Quay by as 


many votes as they are able to keep away | sents to any process that seems to absorb 


from the consolidated opposition. The 
Reading convention of nondescript Demo- 
crats will meet on the 3lst instant, and an 
attempt will be made to sidetrack the silver 


| issue and put a compromise ticket in the 
prejudices, if they have any, favor the party | 


field with a hope that the Sound-Money 
Democrats will then forego the pleasure of 
taking an active part in the coming cam- 
paign. The result will then be precisely 
what it has always been when that sort of 
politics has governed the Democratic party 
in Pennsylvania. Mr. Quay’s ticket will win 
“Pap” will again be “‘vindicated."’ and there 


| will be no parties worth mentioning in the 


only men who will at all consider the name | 


adopted at Indianapolis are men who will 
approve of it. 

Those who are dissatisfied with the name 
“National Democratic” quite generally ex- 
press themselves as believing that we should 
have a new party with a new name, as in 
‘d4. The “new party” of ‘54 was a grand- 
child of the National Republican party of 
‘28, which latter took its name from the 
old Democratic-Republican party. It is in- 
teresting to notice, in this connection, a 


State except the Combine and the anti next 
year. 

But the situation may change again. Mr. 
Given is State chairman of the Sound-Money 
Democratic party, and he has called his ex- 


; ecutive committee together for September 


2, two days after the Reading convention. 
There will be a gathering at that meeting 
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Money Democrat to be Auditor-General, 
good people in the Keystone State and in the 
Union may begin training their voices for 
the Te Deum. The Reading ticket will have 
a short spasm of innocuous desuetude and 
evaporate, and the Prohibition ticket will 
get its usual harmless vote, but Quay will 
ve beaten, and Mr. Wanamaker’s complaints 
about the corruption fund which the State 
Treasurers have been accumulating for thir 
ty years will get a popular response of which 
he did not dream when he made them. The 
Treasury of Pennsylvania will be reformed 


| by the man who gave Philadelphia the only 








good charter the city has ever had 

It is inconceivable that the Sound-Money 
Democrats should fall into the trap which 
a dodge of the silver question at Reading 
would set for them. They have nothing to 
gain from a union of the opposites which 
form the two discordant elements of parti 
san Democracy in Pennsylvania Such a 
union would simply sheort-cireuit the current 
and shock everybody within reach of ita in 
fluence. The real party, which has princi- 
ples and traditions and a history and priests 
and bishops of its faith, and a goodly 
lot of canonized saints, will be a long Way 
better off when it is rid of the element ef 
Populism which threatens its ancient ttle 
to respect. It needs, throughout the Union, 
the courage to trust the people. It can get 
nothing from any compromise with an us 
trustworthy element. 

But in Pennsylvania there is a foolish 
hope that some huggermuggery now will 
open the way to the campaign next year, 
and the suggestion of a compromise at 
Reading is born of that hope, and of cer- 
tain requirements of Philadelphia politics 
which have no connection with political 
principles or party traditions. Ever since 
Sam Randall showed how a Democra 
tic politician could control a Reput 
lican congressional district in Phila 
delphia, political principles there have been 
regarded as snares and delusions Only 
since Mr. Bullitt and Mr. Dickson and Mr 
Baer and Mr. Given and Col. Farquhar and 
others have determined that Populism and 
tomfoolery shall not dominate the Democra- 


| cy, has there been a Democratic party in 
' the State worth following. If it now con- 


it into the general mass of conglomerates 
which will assemble at Reading, you will 
never hear of it again. 

If it should turn out that Quay’s hand 
is at the bottom of the suggestion, and 
that the whole scheme has been concocted 
to prevent the independent action of the 
Sound-Money Democracy, to save Mr. Har- 


rity from getting the bag as a member of 
the Bryanized national executive committee, 


such as Pennsylvania has seldom seen or | 


heard. No one can tell what the result will 
be, but if it accomplishes a vigorous call 
for a convention and the probable nomina- 
tion of Hon. John C. Bullitt to be State 


communication from Cassius M. Clay to the | Treasurer, and anequally high-grade Sound- 


| 


and to help Quay control Martin in Phila- 
delphia, nobody will be surprised. If it 
succeeds, every good man who knows any- 
thing will be disappointed. = G. P. 


Merpra, a., August 18, 1807. 


Notes. 


The method of teaching English employed 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
zy will be set forth in ‘Freshman Composi- 





| tion,’ by Henry G. Pearson, with an intro- 


duction by Prof. Arlo Bates. The publishers 
are D. C. Heath & Co.. Boston. 


Ginn & Co. have nearly ready a ‘Shakspere 
Note-book,’ designed for advanced courses 
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in colleges and universities, by Prof. Charles 
W. Kent of the University of Virginia. 

A ‘Short History of Rome,’ by E. S. Shuck- 
burgh, and a new ‘Handbook of European 
History,’ by Arthur Hassall, are in the press 
of Macmillan Co. 

Gen. Sir Henry Norman, formerly Gov- 
ernor ot Jamaica, and of Queensland, is en- 
gaged in writing his memoirs. Sir Henry’s 
military services in India were very dis- 
tinguished, and his story should be an inte- 
resting one. 

Mr. W. M. Griswold has prepared an in- 
dex to Volumes of Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, 1871-1897, 
and (under its former style of the National 
Teachers’ Association) 1857-1870. This vol- 
ume, of less than a hundred pages, is pub- 
lished by the Association at Chicago. Its 
classification calls for some study before the 
seeker can make use of it with confidence, 
as, for example, if he wishes to turn up the 
discussions of Luncheons or Promotions, 
which have no place in the dictionary ar- 
rangement. The various speakers, and au- 
thorities cited, are duly listed. 

‘Sound Money Monographs’ (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), by W. C. Cornwell of Buffalo, 
is a reprint of speeches and pamphlets by 
that sound thinker and clear writer. The 
longest of the series is the monograph of 
twenty-four pages entitled ‘‘Greenbacks,”’ 
which was published during the campaign of 
last year and had a large sale. In this tn- 
cisive document the vices of the existing 
currency system are set forth in terms that 
anybody can understand. The definitions 
are simple, the style easy and engaging, and 
the argument quite invincible. Mr. Corn- 
well’s brief exposition of the ‘‘Money Power” 
is equally illuminating. He shows that the 
Money Power consists of all the surplus 
earnings of all the people, collected together 
as pools are formed from numerous rills 
running to a common meeting-place or re- 
servoir. Mr. Cornwell is a believer in the 
Baltimore plan of banknote issues, with the 
addition of branch banks under certain re- 
strictions as to capital. Although he is the 
President of a State bank, he is opposed to 
the repeal of the 10 per cent. tax on State- 
bank “To go back twenty-nine 
years,’’ he says, ‘‘and tear down the deli- 
eate network of safety which has developed 
around the National system, and, by a re- 
peal of the 10 per cent. tax, start over again, 
would be a crude and unwise move, a retro- 
gression, and unnecessary, because every 
good feature of State-bank issue can be 
grafted on the strong and efficient trunk of 


issues. 





the National system.’’ The book contains 
178 pages and has a good index. 

Mr. Bernard Bosanquet continues to put 
the academic world under obligation by en- 
abling it to inform itself of the nature of 
“university-extension”’ lectures at their 
best. He has now followed up the ‘Essen- 
tials of Logic’ by a little book entitled the 
‘Psychology of the Moral Self’ (Macmillan), 
which purports to give an account of mo- 
dern psychological conceptions in so far as | 
they appear to have a direct bearing upon 
ethical problems. In reality, the work is al- 
most wholly psychological in character, and | 
exhibits the author's familiarity with recent 


psychological speculation. Whether, how- 
ever, Mr. Bosanquet was well advised to 
attempt to treat so many difficult and de- 


batable subjects in so brief a compass, is 
another question altogether. 
Part I. of ‘Baumwollproduktion und Pflan- | 


| painters of the day. 





zungswirthschaft in den Nordamerikanischen 
Siidstaaten,’ by Dr. Ernst von Halle, has 
been received from the press of Duncker & 
Humblot, Leipzig. This is a comprehensive 
and carefully written monograph, which 
treats of a subject that has needed, and 
never received, a thoroughly scientific treat- 
ment. Dr. Halle devotes the whole of his 
first volume to the cotton industry of the 
Southern States during the period of slave- 
labor, and promises a second instalment that 
shall treat of cotton production since the 
Civil War. Reserving more extended com- 
ment until the completion of the work, we 
may remark that the author has investi- 
gated his subject, with the customary Ger- 
man thoroughness, in most of its technical, 
economic, and political aspects. The care- 
ful student of our economic history will find 
the monograph a mine of information, while 
other readers will rather be repelled by the 
wealth of conscientiously elaborated details. 


‘Die Imperialistische Socialpolitik: D’Is- 
raeli, Napoleon III., Bismarck,’ by Georg 
Adler (Tiibingen: Laupp), is a rather in- 
teresting comparative study, sketching 
briefly the socialistic ideas and schemes of 
the three statesmen named, and leading to 
the conclusion that “imperial socialism’’ 
constitutes an important step towards the 
enlistment of the proletariat in the 
ranks of modern society; that it is an illu- 
sion, but an illusion of great historical sig- 
nificance. The development of the social 
movement in England, France, and Germany 
is also outlined in the fourth lecture of a 
course delivered in the fall of last year, at 
Zurich, by Prof. Werner Sombart of Bres- 
lau. These lectures are now published and 
are having a large sale under the title, 
‘Socialismus und Sociale Bewegung im 19ten 
Jahrhundert’ (Jena: Fischer). The reader 
who shares Prof. Sombart’s view that the 
modern social movement, in its principal fea- 
tures, is a necessity, that the motto, ‘‘War 
is the common father,’’ applies also to social 
life, will have to accept his opinion that 
the social struggle can result in the good of 
humanity only if it be carried on by lawful 
and fair means. In an appendix the at- 
tempt is made for the first time by the au- 
thor to present in a synchronistic table the 
most important dates of the modern prole- 
tarian movement (1750-1896). 


An Ariadne’s thread out of the labyrinth 
of opinions on ‘‘modern”’ painting is to be 
found in W. von Seidlitz’s two essays on 
‘Die Entwickelung der modernen Malerei,’ 
forming No. 265 of the well-known series 
founded by Virchow and Holtzendorff (Ham- 
burg: Verlagsanstalt). Everybody interest- 
ed in contemporaneous art has some idea 
of its principal currents, but to form a clear 
conception of their distinguishing charac- 
teristics is a difficult matter, the more so be- 
cause professional artists are even not dis- 
posed, or else not prepared, to help those 
seeking information. The recent philippic 
against modern art by A. von Werner in the 
Berlin Academy, does not lack plainness of 
speech, to be sure, but Werner’s views are 
not shared by many leading or talented 
Von Lenbach also has 
spoken harsh words of similar tenor, but 
his condemnation is less sweeping, and his 
position is not hostile to the modern ten- 
dency in toto. Longer treatises on the ques- 
tion are, of course, not wanting—Carl Neu- 
mann’s ‘Der Kampf um die neue Kunst’ has 
just appeared in its second edition (Berlin: 
Walther)—but Seidlitz’s little work is es- 





pecially to be recommended for the concise- 
ness, clearness, and impartiality with which 
the aims and means of the more original 
artists, since Manet’s discovery (or redis- 
covery) of the plein-air principle, are set 
forth. 

In the San Francisco Chronicle of August 
1, Mr. Charles F. Lummis makes some high- 
ly interesting and authoritative comments 
on the unofficial report of Prof. Libby’s re- 
cent exploration of the summit of the En- 
chanted Mesa in Western New Mexico. This 
bold sandstone ‘‘island’’ is some 900 feet 
high and now inaccessible except by bal- 
loon, or by line and mortar which Prof. Lib- 
by employed. He found nothing that, to his 
eye, indicated human occupation in past 
ages, but Mr. Lummis points out the ex- 
traordinary effects of subaerial erosion in 
that region, and the need of aboriginal or 
expert inspection before the ancient legend 
of occupation can be discredited. He also 
shows that one end of the rock has been 
gullied out to an extent beyond the area 
required for the largest structure that could 
have been built on the plateau, so that time 
may have destroyed the work of man to- 
gether with the natural foundation. 

The Quarterly Review for July contains 
an article on ‘‘Henri’’ Taine. This oft-cor- 
rected, still recurrent, blunder is noteworthy 
in this instance for its pervasive thorough- 
ness. Henri Taine appears on the cover of 
the review, in its table of contents, in the 
title and running-title as well as in the body 
of the article passim, and is spread abroad 
in all the advertisements of the number 
which have appeared in the newspapers. 

M. Bischoffsheim, the Paris banker, every- 
where known also as a princely benefactor of 
astronomy, has just distributed among Ame- 
rican astronomers the sixth volume of the 
Annales of the Observatory at Nice, which was 
founded by his munificence many years ago, 
and is maintained in charge of M. Perrotin 
as director. The volume is entirely the 
work of the assistants of the Observatory, 
M. Javelle contributing a fine catalogue of 
nebula newly discovered with a great 30- 
inch equatorial; but the volume is for the 
most part filled with technical detail of ob- 
servations with the meridian instruments. 
M. Simonin presents a masterly discussion of 
the orbit of the small planet Hecuba discov- 
ered by Luther at Diisseldorf in 1869, whose 
interesting peculiarity is that its mean mo- 
tion is about double that of Jupiter, present- 
ing, therefore, many difficulties inviting the 
skill of the astronomical geometer; and M. 
Simonin succeeds in showing clearly that the 
methods of the new mécanique celeste, on ac- 
count of their simplicity, afford a very close 
solution of the movement of this little body 
round the sun. 

Literary Americans cannot but take an in- 
terestinthefortunesof thegreat English pub- 
lic school, Christ Hospital, familiarly known 
as the Blue Coat School. It is some years 
since the governing body determined to sell 
their valuable premises in the heart of the 
city of London, and, like the Charter-house 
School, to go into the country. It is now 
arranged that the Prince of Wales shall lay 
the foundation-stone of the new buildings at 
Horsham on the 23d of October. The trans- 
fer of the school will hardly take place be- 
fore two years. 

Recent transactions in journalistic prop- 
erty in England show that enterprise in 
newspapers, when in competent hands, leads 
to wealth on a large scale. A provincial 
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newspaper, the Manchester Courier, with its 
satellite, the Manchester Evening News, has 
just been successfully launched as a Limited 
Liability Company, at a valuation of £300,- 
000. Sir George Newnes is converting the 
hitherto profitable journalistic and publish- 
ing company of George Newnes, Limited, 
into a yet bigger concern, with a capital of 
£1,000,000. The enterprise was started with 
Tit-Bits in 1881, by the then Mr. Newnes. 
By degrees the Strand Magazine, Wo- 
man’s Life, the Hub, and other publications 
were added to the business. The concern 
was turned into the existing company in 
1891. The profits amounted in 1895 to £57,- 
000, in 1896 to £60,000, in 1897 to £66,000. 
The one-pound shares, issued at a premium 
of five shillings, are now worth £2-12-6 
each. The Strand Magazine, a sixpenny, 
sells to the number of 400,000 a month, and 
notoriously has a very large circulation on 
this side of the water. Sir George Newnes 
is a remarkable instance of a man's attain- 
ing to rank and fortune by self-help. Not 
so many years ago he kept a small shop in 
a back street in Manchester. To-day, though 
only in middle life, he is a baronet of the 
United Kingdom, and a man of vast wealth. 
He was a member of the House of Commons, 
but was defeated at the last general elec- 
tion. 

For years past it has been the custom of 
many booksellers in England to allow to 
purchasers two pence or three pence in the 
shilling discount upon the published prices 
of books. In recent years a long-drawn-out 
controversy has arisen as to the policy of 
this system, which is objected to by some 
of the publishers and by the smaller book- 
sellers, as injurious to the book-trade. The 
smaller booksellers especially say that they 
cannot afford to give the discount, which so 
reduces their income that they have to eke 
out a living by selling stationery and fancy 
articles not in the line of an ordinary book- 
seller's business. The whole matter has 
just been advanced a stage by the appoint- 
ment of a sub-committee of the managing 
committee of the Society of Authors, to ex- 
amine into the question. This is the result 
of communications that have passed be- 
tween the chairman of the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Charles Longman, and the 
chairman of the managing committee, Mr. 
Rider Haggard. The sub-committee will 
meet in October. Meanwhile, some publish- 
ers have adopted the system of issuing their 
books at net prices. 

For vexatious litigation with a vengeance, 
commend us to the case of Williams versus 
Wright, the printer and publisher of the 
London Times, heard in the Queen’s Bench 
division of the High Court of Justice on the 
29th of July. The plaintiff, Williams, ob- 
jects to the provisions of the Sunday ob- 
servance act, passed in 1781. Avowing him- 
self to have no religious belief, he refused 
to be sworn. His object in taking the pro- 
ceedings was, he said, in favor of the ut- 
most liberty being enjoyed by every one on 
Sundays. So he struck at the act through 
the Times newspaper, on account of an ad- 
vertisement that appeared in that jour- 





nal, on the 20th of March last, of a public 
entertainment or amusement on the Lord's | 
Day. Williams, therefore, sued to recover | 
a penalty of £50 from the defendant, in 
terms of section 3 of the act. The prosecutor 
had, however, not taken stock of the facts 
that on the tickets of admission to the enter- 
tainment were printed the words “Admis- | 


The 


sion free.” There was, indeed, a charge for 
seats; but it was not compulsory to hire a 
seat. The judge decided against the prose- 
cutor, with costs, helding that ‘“‘the statute 
spoke of admission, not to a seat, but to 


Nation. 


an entertainment."" The case was heard 
by Mr. Justice Collins, who is one of the 
arbitrators chosen by Great Britain for the 
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disposal of the questions of the boundaries | 


between British Guiana and the Republic | 


of Venezuela. 

According to the recently published sta- 
tistics of population in France, there were 
in 1895 17,813 more deaths than births in 
that country. The French are, in fact, the 
least prolific of all the nations of Europe. 
The annual number of births per thousand 
is as follows: Hungary 42.5, Italy 36.6, Ger- 
many 36.6, Austria 36.2, Holland 33.8, Great 
Britain 30.8, Belgium 29.5, Switzerland 28.5, 
France 22.1. There are other factors, how- 
ever, which greatly modify this result and 
render it less unfavorable to France than 
it appears to be at first sight. Thus, the 
yearly number of deaths in France is only 
23 per thousand, whereas it averages 26 in 
the rest of central Europe. The average 
number of children born to a family in 
France is 2.96, whereas in Germany it is 
more than 4. In sgme German cities (in 
Munich, for example) about one-half of the 
children die before they are a year old. In 
France, infant mortality is far less. In 
France, too, emigration is quite small; in 
Germany it is very large, and deprives the 
land of many of its most vigorous inhabi- 
tants at a time when they might contribute 
most to the industrial foree and military 
strength of the nation. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that this productive class in France 
exceeds the same category in Germany 

The Oriental Seminary in Berlin, since its 
foundation in i887, has developed a practi 
cal side, and is now performing a very use 
ful function in the promotion of foreign 
trade. 
interpreters for the embassies and consu- 
lates of the German Empire in the Fast 
and educated candidates for the colonial ser- 
vice, but it has exerted a decided influence 
upon German business circles by imparting 
special instructions to young merchant 
bankers, and technologists who wish to en- 
gage in commercial or industrial enterprises 
in Asia and Africa. That a German con- 
sul who has received this kind of training 
has an immense advantage over an Ameri- 
can consul who has been appointed to office 
on account of his efficiency as a “political 
worker,”’ must be evident even to the most 
inveterate ‘“‘spoilsman.”’ The result is seen 
in the astonishing growth of German indus- 


tries and exportations of manufactures with- 


It has not only provided competent 


o 





in a few years 

Dr. Karl Brockhausen’s report on the 
workings of university extension in Vienna 
during the last academical year is extremely 
encouraging. The number of persons attend- 
ing the different courses of lectures was as fol- 
lows, the attendance of the year before being 
given in parenthesis: Medicine, 2,488 (2,238) 


natural history, 2,624 (1,793): history, 694 





(987); history of literature and art, 1,928 | 


(852): law, 373 (229). According to the 
by-laws of the Association, lectures can also 
> 


be delivered in the provinces, provided the 


request be made by private individuals or 

or the 
There 
were two cases of this kind. one in Krems, 
under the auspices of the Volksbildungs- 


corporations, and security be given f 


payment of the expenses incurred 


England.” 


verein, and one at Baden (near Vienna}, 
under the dictation of the Catholic Gessel- 
lenverein. The hearers were encouraged to 
ask questions, and not only made a liberal 
and quite profitable use of this privilege, 
but also showed a surprising degree of tn- 
telligence concerning the subjects treated, 
including geology, geography, astronomy, 
anthropology, botany, German language 
and literature, history of the Greek drama, 
Latin, ete. The course of lectures on physica 
was exceedingly popular, so that the hall 
was overcrowded and parallel courses had to 
be arranged. Dr. Tuma expresses his aston- 
ishment at the comprehension of many dim 
cult problems of electro-technics by persons 
belonging to the working classes; and Prof 
Neumann, who lectured on the history of 
old Christian art, states that he never had 
more earnest and attentive auditors among 
the students of the university. An appro 
priation of 6,000 florins (nearly $3,000) was 
made by the Minister of Public Instruction 

In connection with and as a sort of annex 
to the Catholic University of Amertca at 
Washington, a woman's college “of the same 
grade as Vassar,”’ to be known as Trinity 
established 
direction and control of the sisters of Notre 
whose mother-house ts Namur, Bel 


College, is to be under the 
Dame, 
gium, and who are devoted exclusively to 
teaching. Sister Julia, Provincial Supertor 
may be addressed for particulars at K and 
North Capitol Streets; and endowments are 
solicited 

Dr. Murray concludes the third rolume 
of the Oxford English Dictionary, or the 
New English Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples,” with the last instalment of the letter 
D (Oxford New York 
H. Frowde). He again has “to recor? the 
inestimable collaboration of Dr. Fitzedward 


Clarendon Press; 


Hall, whose voluntary labors have completed 
the literary and documentary history of 


nberless words, senses, and idioms, and 





whose con 


tributions are to be found on every 
page.” And another American ts singled 
out among the Readers of the Dictionary, 
viz, Mr. Albert Matthews of Boston, who 
has contributed some 28,000 examples. In 
1e section Doom-Dziggetai, draw, with its 
seventeen columns, perhaps claims pre-emi- 
nee. We may feel a slight regret that the 
translate’ has become obsolete, 
even if we are not left ill-provided with 
synonyms for this process. One discerns 
in Surrey’s “translated into Englishe and 
irawen into straunge metre’ an acceptable 
connotation of workmanship and art. Under 
the thirtieth division, ‘to bring about as a 
result,’ we would fain have seen quoted 
Milton’s “that after no repentance draws,” 
as, under drench 6, ‘to drown,’ there would 
have been place for the preceding line of the 
same sonnet, ‘‘deep thoughts resolve with 
me to drench In mirth."" Those who have 
enjoyed John Woolman's scrupulous “draught 
towards the steerage’ of his proposed West 
Indian packet, because of the needless deco- 
rations of the poop cabin, will miss the cita- 
tion of it under draught, 1.6, ‘inclination, im- 
pulse,’ though we have there asimilarcontem- 
porary phrase, “I felt a draught to visit New 
We have often wondered if Dr. 
Murray had a sufficient Quaker collaboration. 
Draught 46, 
count for draughty 3, ‘rubbishy, filthy,” all 
the more because of the date of the sole ci- 
tation (1602). Hence we should put it first 





sense ‘to 


a privy,’ would seem to ac- 


rather than third in the arrangement. It is 
surprising to find, in the division of mean- 
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ings for which draft has become established 
over draught, how slight is the phonetic 
inroad—7 for the noun and 3 for the verb 
draft against 46 for the noun and 5 for the 
verb draught. But for Dampler (1697), 
Washington would be the earliest citation 
(1756) for draft in any sense. 


| soon 


That the alternative drouth for drought | 


is maintained, we seem to owe to the poets, 
who find it handy for rhyming. But these 
gentry are responsible for more than they 


may care to be. Tennyson's daring ‘‘Little 
breezes dusk and shiver’ (1832) was evi- 
dently in Mrs. Randolph’s mind when she 
wrote (1879), ‘“‘A copse of aspens dusked 


and shivered near the brink’’; but the poetry 
of the word as applied to something invisi- 
ble has gone clean out of it. A favorite 
metaphor of Lowell’s is caught in his prose, 
“The sides of the road were drifted with 
heaps of wild hawthorn and honeysuckle,”’ 
but missed in his verse (of a little lane), ‘‘Its 
drift of noiseless apple-blooms receives.” 
One might have expected Edward FitzGerald 
to figure in illustration of doubt, ‘to appre- 
hend,’ but he was overlooked or crowded 
out; in this, suffering the fate of words 
themselves. Drain appears in Old English 
at the end of the ninth century, and then is 
not heard of again till 1500. Chaucer (1384) 
uses duration, and how could Shakspere dis- 
pense with it? He did, as did men of let- 
ters generally after the above date till 1600, 
when it reappeared. Double entendre was 
good French in 1688, and Dryden uses it, in 
a purely French context, in 1673. It is 
common nowadays to rule it out as un- 
grammatical in favor of double entente; but 
this is not the soleexample of obsolete French 
remaining correct in English. Dot, ‘dowry,’ 
has superseded dote, a sixteenth-century 
French variant of dot; but this might not 
have happened. In both these cases we may 
read the spread of a knowledge of the 
French language among Englishmen. The 
dude, which we in New York gave to the 
world in 1888, has, we believe, not passed 
the crisis of obsolescence. Regarding dough- 
face, nothing has been discovered prior to 
Bartlett’s date of 1833; yet the citation from 
Whittier (1834) speaks of it as already ‘‘fa- 
miliar."’ Some student of Randolph ought 
to hound this down. There is no cisatlantic 
citation for dragoon, and it is merely re- 
marked that “in the United States Army 
the term is not used.’’ True; but those of 
who remember the Mexican War have 
only to turn to Grant's Memoirs (ed. 18965), 
i. 44, where he says of Taylor’s army of 
occupation that, altogether, ‘‘it consisted of 
seven companies of the second regiment of 
In closing, we heartily con- 
Dr. Murray and Mr. 
volume. In their next, let them 
their proof-reader render a final s to 
fellow-lexicographers, Funk & Wag- 
nalls, here twice docked of it. 


us 


dragoons,” ete. 
gratulate 
their new 
bid 


their 


With vol. vii. of the 
(Cleveland: Burrows Bros. 
tives enter upon a new phase. 
the missions were so few and struggling that 
the bulletins of the Superior sufficed to mark 
the progress made. After this date it was 
impossible for the official head at Quebec 
to report from personal knowledge upon all 


‘Jesuit Relations’ 


Bradley on | 
rod | ardice, and mismanagement. 
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observation, and aim is seen in the harmo- | 
| nious texture of the piece that was annually 


sent home. Le Jeune for the present con- 
tinues to be the central figure, though we 
by his enthusiastic praise of 
Brébeuf that the apostle to the Hurons is 
to take a more prominent part. ‘O 
excellent homme pour ces pays icy que le 
Pére Brébeuf, sa memoire tres-heureuse, sa 
douceur tres-aymable, seront de 
fruicts dedans les Hurons.’’ The language 
difficulty remains a prominent feature of Le 
Jeune’s letters, and his own defective memo- 
ry seems to cause him constant distress. 
Yet, after his winter with the Montagnais 
(already partly described in vol. vi.), he is 
in a position to write more 
about their tongue than before. 
humor is contained in the statement that 


are warned 


' lish. 


grands | 


intelligently | 
A touch of | 


he has learned most of the abusive words | 
| is a sign not only of the progress of histori- 
| cal studies in Canada, but also of the grow- 
| ing intellectual unity of the Dominion, that 


from their constant application to himself. 
When not calling him ‘dog’ or ‘“pumpkin- 
head,’’ they sometimes amused themselves 
by giving him 
asked questions. His Christian retaliation 
was to correct their extravagant ideas of 
geography and astronomy; as, for instance, 
telling them the relative distances of the 
heavenly bodies, and that the ocean was not 
full of great cataracts, like Montmorency 
Falls, which they had sup} osed must render 
navigation difficult. Le Jeune’s hatred of 
the Huguenots, to which we have called at- 
tention in a previous notice, finds further 
expression in the second document of this 
volume, a letter to Richelieu: ‘‘Toute la 
France vous doit sa guérison ayant dissipé le 
venin qui luy gagnoit le cceur.’”’ The third 
and concluding piece is the beginning of the 
1635 Relation. It is more occupied with in- 
dividual cases of conversion than with eth- 
nology and adventure; but, by comprising 
Brébeuf’s first report from Ihonatiria (to 
appear in the next instalment), brings us 
to the central action of the enterprise. 


—The reprint of the rare ‘Lettre d’un ha- 
bitant de Louisbourg’ (Toronto: William 
Briggs), edited with an English translation 
by Prof. George M. Wrong, is an interesting 
contribution to the sources of our colonial 
history. It gives the only known French 
unofficial account of the siege and capture 
of this place, and, although it has been used 


| by Mr. Parkman and other writers, this is | 


the first time, to our knowledge, that it has 
been reprinted in its entirety. The writer 
signs himself ““B. L. N.,”’ and is evidently a 
person of some means, probably a trader, 
who conceals his identity on account of his 


severe strictures on the Governor and the | 


French officers. The whole blame of the 
misfortune is charged to their folly, cow- 


/ upon the English are amusing, and at the 


Co.) the narra- | 
Prior to 1635 | 


same time instructive as showing the state | 
Of the 
nation generally he says, ‘‘The majority of | 


of feeling between the two peoples. 


them are engaged in piracy’’; while of the 


His comments | 


| 


New Englanders he writes, ‘‘These singular | 


peoples have laws and a police peculiar to 


| themselves, and their Governor carries him- 


that was being done under his auspices. | 


He continues to act as an editor, but relies 


more and more on the contributions which | 
he receives from the Huron and Iroquois 
missions. 





| 


self like a monarch.”” He accuses Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperell of permitting his soldiers to 
pillage, and adds, ‘‘What could we expect 


from a man who, it is said, is the son of a | 


shoemaker of Boston?’ 
action of the land and sea forces, so great 
that ‘‘one could never have told in fact that 
these troops belonged to the same nation 


The independent | 


false information when he | 
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of the oddities characteristic of the Eng- 
‘“‘which nevertheless form a part of 
that precious liberty of which they show 
themselves so jealous.’’ The writer tells a 
story of the siege of Annapolis Royal 
in 1744, which is new to us. The French 
commander had ordered the Acadians to 
make ladders to be used in the intended as- 
sault and paid them scrupulously for their 
labor. ‘‘The governor of the fort [Paul Mas- 
earene], after our force had retired, told 
them that since France had paid them for 
the ladders which they had made, it was 
proper that England should pay them to de- 
stroy them; and in fact they were employed 
to do this.”” Prof. Wrong has added some 
useful notes to his translation, which is ex- 
cellently done, though at times we detect a 
tendency to sacrifice the force of the origi- 
nal in order to secure smooth English. It 


this edition of a French booklet, primarily 


| concerning Cape Breton, should now be edit- 


| ed, with the assistance of a learned abbé of 





Quebec, by a professor in Ontario, and pub- 
lished by the Ontario Government (for the 
letter appears also as an appendix to the re- 
port of the Minister of Education for To- 
ronto). 


—Readers of Bikelas’s ‘Tales from the 
Aegean’ (McClurg, 1894) will be interested 
in the illustrated reissue of the original 
Greek tales, just published at Athens by 
Constantinides. Seven Greek artists, among 
whom the best known are Ralli, the illus- 
trator of ‘Louki Laras’ (Didot, 1892), and 
Prof. N. Gyzis of Munich, are responsible 
for the illustrations, which are nine- 
ty-nine in number. The process. of 
reproduction used is a familiar French 
one, and these same _ plates figure 
in a reissue of the French version of 
these tales by the late Marquis de Queux 
de Saint-Hilaire, which Didot has for some 
time had iu the press. The brightness and 
delicacy of the Aegean atmosphere seem 
fairly to glimmer forth from the pages, 
scattered throughout the book, where Gial-- 
linas gives glimpses of Syra and Hermou- 
polis, a towering Teniote headland, a steep 


| on the Cretan coast, and other vistas of the 


isles of Greece. Giallinas has the Aegean 
Greek’s love for his native shores and seas; 
and it is therefore well that the landscapes of 
the book are chiefly his, including a remark- 
ably fine drawing of a large stone-pine 
standing alone (p. 102). With this excep- 
tion each artist has, in the main, confined 
himself to a single tale or group of tales. 
The story of ‘“‘Philip Marthas,’’ by many re- 
garded as Bikelas’s masterpiece, is illustrat- 
ed by Gyzis, whose original drawings for it 
figured recently in an exhibition of his 
works held at Dresden, where they were 
greatly admired. Among them is a tender 
and exquisitely Greek vignette of a young 
mother and her babe, which is also repro- 
duced on the title-page. Here Gyzis ex- 
presses the idyllic mood of his theme, but 
he has concentrated the power and pathos 
of this wild tale in a strangely beau- 
tiful Medusa-like head, representing the 
overshadowing fate of Philip Marthas. The 
good-humored comedy of “The Plain Sis- 
ter” has been a little overstrained in 
seme of Jacobides's illustrations, though in 


/ the main he has happily caught its charac- 


Identity of training, method of | and obeyed the same prince,”’ is merely one | teristic note of affectionate bonhomie. The 
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closing tale of ‘‘The Two Brothers,” on 
the other hand, requires a far more skilled 
and imaginative treatment than its illus- 
trator, Phocas, can give, and a similar cri- 
ticism must be passed upon Rigos’s illustra- 
tions of the breezy sketch of insurrection- 
ary Crete. But Rigos has amply retrieved 
himself in his genuine interpretation of the 
sad story of Christos and the mad wolf 
Still more remarkable are the drawings of 
Lytras, which show forth the 
humor and the pathos of Bikelas’s account 
of ‘“‘Papas Narkissos."’ Of Ralli’s interpre- 
tation of the two remaining tales it is praise 
enough to say that they show him at his 
best, and exhibit a draughtsmanship more 
practised than that of his illustrations to 
‘Louki Laras,’ long since commended in the 
Nation. 


delicate 


THE GREEK THEATRE. 


Das Griechische Theater; Beitriige zur Ge- 
schichte des Dionysos-Theaters in Athen 
und Anderer Griechischer Theater. Von 
Wilhelm Dé6rpfeld und Emil Reisch 
Athens: Barth & Von Hirst; New York 
Lemcke & Buechner. 

Dr. Dorpfeld’s work has been long ex- 
pected and will amply repay expectation. 
It is, first and foremost, the work of an ex- 
perienced architect and accomplished arche- 
ologist, providing his material from actual 
observation; it is brimful of the latest and 
most accurate results of well-directed re- 
search. The literary records and evidence 
concerning the ancient theatre have been al- 
ready collected and sifted thoroughly. The 
literary record was, in many respects, ex- 
tremely confused and confusing; the techni- 
cal terms, defined by Pollux and others, of- 
fered many puzzles and apparent contradic- 
tions—they were even more puzzling, per- 
haps, than the problematical mass of ruins 
from which the remains of the Dionysiac 
theatre were exhumed; but, by the light of 
the extant monuments, Dr. Ddérpfeld has suc- 
ceeded in extracting from all sources a rea- 
sonable and luminous history of the evolu- 
tion of the theatre. 

The weightiest and most original contri- 
bution in Dérpfeld’s work is his architectu- 
ral history of the Dionysiac Theatre at Ath- 
ens. The extant remains of this theatre 
presented in themselves a résumé and epi- 
tome of all the steps by which, in the 
course of half a dozen centuries, the Greek 
theatre was transformed and developed into 
the Roman type. To disentangle these re- 
mains, to determine the date and function 
of the different structures and foundations, 
so inextricably mingled, so misunderstood by 
previous authorities; to construct from them 
an intelligible and coherent succession of 
plans, by the aid of the most recent excava- 
tions, was the task which our author has 
reported and summed up in the admirablk 
plates that accompany this volume The 
chapters which follow on the evolution and 
development of the theatre are a series of 
corollaries from these researches. They are 
fortified by comparison with the latest dis- 
coveries in other theatres in Greece and 
Asia Minor. 

A fragmentary outline of Dérpfeld’s views 
has already reached the public through vari- 
ous channels, but the details, as drawn from 
the extant monuments and remains, are very 
convincing and fascinating; they are so co- 
herent, harmonious, and reasonable that they 
impress themselves strongly, even without 
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the support and authority of an accomplished 
architect and archwologist. His view, now 
no longer novel, that the Greek actors ap- 
peared not on an elevated stage, but on the 
floor of the orchestra, is simply a portion of 
his coherent theory of the historic evolution 
of the drama and the theatre. Hence a brief 
sketch of the process of development is ne- 
cessary to an understanding of the ques- 
tion of the stage. 

The germs of the earliest dramatic per- 
formance are still to be seen in Greece at 
the present day. The stranger who visits 
Megara or Rhodes, on Easter Tuesday, or 
on any great religious festival, will witness, 
in one of those native dances which are 
still kept up by the peasantry, a sort of re- 
hearsal of the earliest form of the chorus 
and orchestra. The musicians form a cen- 
tre for the evolutions of the dancers, and 
for the ring of spectators who range them- 
selves around or avail themselves of any 
coign of vantage in the neighborhood. The 
most distinguished personages may be pro 
vided with chairs or seats in the front row 
of the circle. In this familiar scene we 
have all the elements of the artless per- 
formances of the sixth century R. ¢c.—we 
have the circular orchestra, the musicians 
who stood upon the steps of an altar or 
thymele, the chorus who sang and danced 
and the @earper, or onlookers 
front 
for officials, or magistrates, or persons of 
distinction. A single actor, or the leader 
of the chorus, at times mounted the steps 
of the altar and filled the pauses of the 
dance with his recitation. It will be an 
obvious convenience for the spectators if 
this festive rite can be displayed at the foot 
of some sloping hillside. 


around tnem, 


With the wpoedmna, or reserved seats 


In the fifth century, these primitive and 
‘asual arrangements are improved The 
State now takes official notice and charge 
of the performance and the arrangements 
The hillside is artificially prepared by foun 
lations of stone and earth for the reception 
of wooden seats for spectators: the cir 
orchestra below is levelled and made of 
beaten earth for the steps of the dancers 


The two or three actors stand in front of 








a wooden building—called seena | cen 
vhich faces the spectators on the other side 
f the orchestra, a makes a tangent to 
ts cir ference This building serves as 
i dressing-room for the actors, and in gen- 


ral for their exits and entrances 
also as a background 
inces, being provided with proje 
the left and right, between which is set 
decorative wall, 


novahl 
a movadie 





proscenium The scena has one or more 
loors t gh which the actors make their 
x and entrances, except when they are 
supposed ¢ ome from the city, or from a 
listar In this latte CAS€ they se the 
sa aissages paro wh > the % orus 
t s rs us I on 

s f the s 2 t 
i ex i ses a rs ake their 
i t { of tt rosceniun 
Xar they personate a deity 
are supposed to speak from the balcony of 
house or the battlements of a city The 
. ors is w transferred from 
. tar t he s they emerge and 
spean ff It (ard cemens', OF they stay near 
iin front of it | éei exmss', but they more 
t flo< f the orches- 
ra The wall of the scena had three 
lpors. probably, but the proscenium, which 
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masked it, varied according to the scene to 
be represented In the heyday of the 
drama, the peried of schylus, of Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, the pro 
scenium is a movable scenic or decorative 
front of the scena, built of wooden columns 
with painted panels between. These panels 
tmav be shifted so that the proscenium sug 
gests a temple. the walls of a city, a rus 


tic landscape with grotto, a royal palace 


a dwelling-house, or a row of dwellings, a 
cording to the requirements of the parti 
ular performance 

The scena building is one story high, ur 
less the exigencies of the play require he 
temporary erection of a second story In 
the fourth and later centuries, the tnereas 
ing vogue of Menander and tt lomres 
comedy (which Plautus and Terence fr 
sent), imparted a fixed character to the pr 


scenium: it regularly represented the vweat! 


bule or facade of a dwelling. or of several 


dwelling -houses It could, therefore as 
sume a permanent type; and it Was, accom 

giv, together with the scena, built of stone 
its decorative columns replacing t! 
woode posts of the earl shifting Ay 

riva t its h xht re a rs f tT £ o 
twelve feet, the width of its roof f nm eight 
to ten feet or thereabouts At this cenven 
tional house-front, which ts clearly Veated 
in the remains at Epidaurus and sow here 
the ‘ tors or tir t i to 1 ‘ t? vy s a { 
er ances Its doors « 1 o the st et 
' the level of the estra, and of 
this level the actors stood. as the earl 
_ " 


Such, at least, ts the contention of TNirp 


feld, and {t looks eminently reasonable. It 
is a logical sequence of the development of 
the theatre which we have fust lightly 
sketched. It did not present itself first te 
him as part of an @ priors theory. *but as ar 
architectural fact among the ruins of the 
Dionysiac theatre—a fact which was quits 

accountable according xisting opinions 


Yet these opinions were based on the dis 


tinct statement of Vitruvius. a professional 


> 


jtinge _ a + — ¢ 
architect writing in or near the time of 





Augustus, and accompanying his article on 





the theatre by exact mathematical measure 


ments. In this treatise he expressly states 
ha Greek heatre had a stage 
and that its height was not less than ter 
orn han twelve feet; and he seems te 
say, almost as explicitly, that the actors 


performed on this stage 





This is certainly a staggering 
and requires an array of stark facts to co! 
trovert it. “It is absurd to suppose,’ says 
the article in Harper’s recent ‘Dictionary of 
“that could have 
made a blunder in writing about the Greek 
theatre of his own day Many distinguish- 
ed French and German Hellenists are struck 


with this san 


Vitruvius 


Antiquities,’ 


absurdity. Mr. Haigh, among 


English scholars, accepts the dictum of 
Vitruvius, with some modifications which 
he proposes for the fifth century. Within a 
few years, the French at Delos and the 
English at Megalopolis thought they had 
found crucial evidence in inscriptions and 
in a stage structure to confirm the Vitruvian 
prescription. Our American archm#ologist» 
on the other hand, have generally support- 
ed Dr. Dérpfeld’s contention; and among 


these we have had occasion to notice the 
useful contributions by Prof. John Williams 
White and Prof 
cussion of the evidence afforded by the 
The controversy, therefore, be- 


Edward Capps to the dis 


dramas 
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came, in an esoteric way, an international 
question. It would be quite impossible to 
present even a summary of the array of 
arguments which Dr. Dorpfeld marshals; 
but a few of them, after the sketch we have 
given, will be interesting and perfectly in- 
telligible. 

In the first place, assuming Vitruvius to 
be correct, no one who accepts his state- 
ment has ever pretended to explain why 
the Greeks, who were reasonable and prac- 
tical people, should have been so absurd 
as to mount their actors on a narrow shelf, 
which had to be climbed by a staircase of 
twenty steps, and from which they 
must have talked with the chorus as people 
call from an upper story of a house to their 
friends on the next floor below. Dr. Dérp- 
feld says that this curious, high, narrow 
ledge was, in fact, an upper story, viz., the 
roof of the proscenium, which an actor did 
occasionally mount if he was to gaze from 
city walls or to climb a roof, like the escap- 
ing disciples of Socrates in the “Clouds,” 
or to pose as a deity declaiming from the 
skies. In such rare instances an actor might 
stand quiet and keep his head, notwith- 
standing the inconvenience of being hamper- 
ed with a mask and with high-soled boots; 
in other instances and for ordinary purposes, 
Dérpfeld asserts that such a ledge is an 
impossible position for an actor wearing 
a mask and using the free and vehement 
action which experts agree in attributing to 
the performers in tragedy as well as comedy. 

If we ask how could the people see the 
actors without a stage, Dérpfeld makes a 
very ingenious and obvious reply. It is 
simply this: If your spectators sit on a 
level, a stage of moderate height is neces- 
sary; if, on the contrary, they sit on as- 
cending tiers of seats, as in the Greek thea- 
tre, a stage is unnecessary, is even unde- 
sirable and objectionable. The higher it is, 
the more objectionable; in fact, for the 
nearer spectators it will defeat its own ob- 
ject. This is a mere question of optics and 
mathematics. A moment’s reflection and 
calculation will show that if the stage is ten 
feet high and ten feet wide, a spectator 
ten feet away will lose sight entirely of an 
actor standing at the rear of the stage; 
spectators at a greater distance are at a less 
disadvantage, but all spectators near by are 
inconvenienced by this elevation instead of 
being helped by it. On the other hand, the 
rising tiers of seats remove the necessity 
of such an elevation. The spectator sees 
over his neighbor’s head, and looks down 
across the wide orchestra with perfect ease 
and clearness. 


some 


Our author offers an ocular proof of this 
in a photograph taken at the theatre of 
Eretria. In this view more than fifty peo- 
ple are standing distributed over the or- 
chestra and close to the scena wall. Every 
one of these is distinctly and separately 
visible, without crowding or confusion. Per- 
haps the picture would have been still more 
convincing if it had been taken from a 
lower point, with an experimental arrange- 
ment of chorus and actors. Only the spec- 
tators in the very lowest and foremost row 
of seats could have any difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the actors and the members of 
the chorus. Even here, as Dr. Dérpfeld ob- 


the vision is assisted and the dis- 
tinction made clear by the varied costumes 
of the actors, and, in tragedy, by the eleva- 
tion due to the cothurnus. 

Another weighty fact, the significance of 


Serves, 
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which has been imperfectly understood, is 
remarked by Dr. Dérpfeld. The outer bound- 
ary of the Roman cavea for spectators forms 
a semicircle; the Greek cavea is extended 
beyond a semicircle, in lines which are 
not a continuation of the original circle, 
but are struck from new centres, and give 
an elliptical or horse-shoe shape to the 
cavea. The object of this arrangement is 
generally said to be to increase the seating 
capacity of the theatre, and this is, in some 
cases, true as far as it goes. But there is 
another object which is strikingly evident 
and practical when once pointed out. This 
arrangement enables the spectators at each 
end of the horse-shoe to look on without 
inconvenience; moreover, if we draw and 
plot out the “lines of sight’’ for spectators 
near the extremities (choosing, for exam- 
ple, the actual curves of the theatres at 
Athens or Epidaurus), we shall find that 
these lines converge toward points between 
the centre of the orchestra and the front of 
the proscenium. The conclusion from this 
is obvious, viz., that the action must have 
taken place in front of the proscenium, that 
the arrangement of the curves was design- 
ed to favor the spectators’ view of the por- 
tion of the orchestra lying between its cen- 
tre and the proscenium; for a view of the 
proscenium itself the curve is extremely 
awkward, and would oblige the sitters to 
turn half-way round. If, on the other hand, 
the actors had stood on a stage situated as 
Vitruvius prescribes, a simple semicircle 
would have given all the spectators desirable 
seats and points of view. 

It seems an astounding and improbable 
thing that an architect writing professional- 
ly about the theatre, and with the ob- 
ject of giving practical instructions for 
building, should commit such a mistake. 
We must, however, remember, says Dorp- 
feld, that he was a Roman architect writing 
about Greek theatres. He may never have 
seen a performance in a Greek theatre; he 
was familiar only with the Roman type, 
which always possessed the elevated stage. 
He had before him undoubtedly plans and 
dimensions of Hellenistic theatres; his data 
in regard to these are, on the whole, ac- 
curate. But he looked for an equivalent of 
the Roman stage, and he found it, as he 
thought, in the Greek proscenium, with its 
narrow ledge of roofing. The dimensions of 
this are exactly what he gives for the Greek 
logeion, or stage. He may have been fur- 
ther misled by the wording of his Greek 
sources; in these the actors would be said 
to stand émi expression which 
he would render in Latin by in sc@na, “on 
the stage’; whereas Dorpfeld’s discussion 
of the whole subject proves it to mean 
close to or in front of the actor’s quarters. 

The evidence which will induce one to ac- 
cept this explanation in face of such an au- 
thority as Vitruvius must be very weighty 
and convincing, and, in fact, it is the cumu- 
lative mass of all the architectural facts 
presented in the extant theatres, fortified by 
the literary testimony of the plays them- 
selves, which Dérpfeld arrays against the 
Roman writer. Discussed piecemeal and in 
a scattered way, as they have been hitherto, 
the word of the ancient architect might 
seem irrefragable against this or that par- 
ticular bit of testimony; but the entire mass 
is so serried, so coherent, that, to our minds, 
and countervails the ancient 
authority completely. It is entirely 
vincing, though we confess that for years 


oxnvys, an 


it overbears 





con- | 


we have maintained hitherto a_ sceptical 
suspense. We are the more convinced be- 
cause this theory fits in satisfactorily with 
so many facts and illuminates so many ob- 
securities. It fits to a nicety the facts of the 
extant dramas; it explains such puzzles as 
the diversity of meaning attached to 
thymele and orchestra, applied to both stage 
and arena. 

Mr. Haigh and others have made an ap- 
parently strong point in the evidence of cer- 
tain vases from lower Italy, which seem to 
represent scenes from Greek comedy, per- 
formed on an elevated stage. They argue 
that these vases are evidence of the custom, 
borrowed by the Greeks of Magna Grecia 
from the mother country. The evidence of 
this character and of other extant monu- 
ments, such as bas-reliefs and Pompeiian 
wall-paintings, is very fully discussed in an 
interesting chapter by Emil Reisch. He 
shows that the kraters from Ruvo, from 
Bari, and Lentini are really evidence of the 
local farces or burlesques which were in- 
digenous in lower Italy, and were reduced 
to literary form more especially by Rhin- 
thon in the fourth century. These ‘‘fool- 
eries’’ were burlesques of tragic subjects, 
and were performed by actors solely, with- 
out a chorus, in local theatres where the spec- 
tators sat on a level floor and required the 
aid of an elevated stage. The same require- 
ments would give rise to the same expedient 
wherever the same conditions efisted; and 
such conditions might, of course, sporadical- 
ly have existed in a few spots in Greece 
proper, though of such places we have no 
information. The testimony of these vases 
is therefore good for the region in which 
they are found, and for the period which 
they cover, i. e., from the end of the fourth 
to the second century B. c. The number of 
steps in the ladder, or staircase, by which 
the stage is reached is anywhere from four 
to eight. This again indicates a height 
approaching that of a Roman pulpitum. 
The vases have a real interest and value, 
as recording certain steps in the develop- 
ment of the Italian theatre, which doubt- 
less had its influence on the Roman type. 
The information from Pompeiian paintings is 
much less definite and trustworthy. In this 
case we have to deal with the whim and 
fancy of the painter and his decorative 
purpose; when we make allowance for this, 
we can extract no secure evidence, except 
such as is supported by architectural facts 
of the extant remains. 

It follows from the sketch we have given 
that there is no logical connection between 
the Greek proscenium and the Roman stage 
(pulpitum). The latter is not derived from 
the former by the discovery on the part of 
the Romans that the Greek proscenium was 
too high and impracticable, and that a plat- 
form wider and half as high would be much 
more convenient. So elementary an obser- 
vation was not reserved for the Roman mind 
to make. On the contrary, the Roman stage 
and all the structural deviations of the Ro- 
man theatre are evolved by practical neces- 
sity from the simple process of dividing the 
orchestra, and depressing that portion of its 
floor which was nearest the spectators. The 
comedy of Plautus and of Terence—the 
comedy of domestic life and manners, which 
is the forerunner of Moliére and Congreve 
and Wycherley—dispensed with the chorus. 
As soon as the chorus disappeared from the 
drama, a portion of the orchestra circle be- 
came no longer needful for its occupation 
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and evolutions. The depression of one por- 
tion of the floor has for its correlative the 
moderate elevation of the other part, which 
becomes the Roman stage. The Roman stage 
retains for its background the decorative 
wall of the Greek proscenium. The actors 
continue to stand in front of this, and in the 
same general relation to the spectators and 
the scena building which they originally 
had in the Greek theatre. The structural 
peculiarities of the Roman building follow 
necessarily from this one fact of the disuse 
and the depression of one portion of the or- 
chestra, and its conversion to other pur- 
poses; hence the vaulted passageways lead- 
ing into this part of the orchestra and to the 
cavea, and the disappearance or transforma- 
tion of the original parodoi. 

The height of their stage is that of the 
line of sight of the foremost spectators, and 
is rigidly confined to this reasonable figure 
Other structural changes follow necessarily 
from the roofing-in of the whole building and 
placing it under cover. The simplicity and 
the logical necessity of these changes are 
strikingly shown by some simple diagrams, 
which illustrate the transition of the Greek 
theatre proper to the types of the theatre at 
Aspendus or and in 
ltaly, the superfluous portion of the orches- 
tra devoted to seats for senators and 
magistrates. In Asia Minor and at 
it becomes an arena or conistra for gladia- 
torial combats. 
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United States. 
Sheldon & 
NStudent’s American History. By D. H. Mont- 

gomery. Ginn & Co. 1897. 

History of the United States. By W. A. and 


A. M. Mowry. Boston: Silver, Burdett & 
1897. 


By 


Co. 1897. 


Co. 

About thirteen years ago Mr. Horace E. 
Scudder published a history of the United 
States for the use of schools. 
occasional indistinctness of outline, and a 
style rather more elementary than some 
teachers thought necessary, the substantial 
merits of the book were soon recognized, 
and it has continued to hold its own as one 
of the best of elementary text-books. Mr. 
Scudder has now published a ‘New History 
of the United States,’ modelled, he tells us, 
the same general lines as the 
work, but with fuller treatment and some- 
what different emphasis. Perhaps the most 
distinctive feature of the later volume is its 
arrangement. All of the history preceding 
the fall of Quebec is treated as merely in- 


on earlier 


troductory, the six chapters occupying less | 


than one-fourth of the text, while the suc- 
ceeding events are grouped, asin the earlier 
work, in two periods, with the close of the 
second war with Great Britain as the divid- 
ing line. Two supplementary chapters deal 
with the preparation in Europe for the dis- 
covery and occupation of America, and the 
physical features of the continent. While 
the plan, in these respects, is not entirely 
novel, its advantages, in the way of a ra- 


tional topical treatment of the subject, are 
considerable. The human element in the 
narrative is emphasized by the special at- 


tention paid to biography, reinforced by a 
wealth of portraits. Another notable fea- 
ture is the frequent reference to poems, no- 
vels, biographies, and other pieces of litera- 
ture illustrative of periods and events: in 
indeed, 
to our notice 


S¢ 


this respect, 


has yet come 


nothing quite gO 


Athens 


‘ | 
In spite of 








LN ee a 





The volume is profusely and excellently 
illustrated, and provided with numerous 
maps; the illustrative material being repro- 
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mendable effort to be impartial, have limit 


| ed themselves to a somewhat meagre chroni 


duced, for the most part, from the earlier | 


book. Finally, Mr. Scudder has equipped 
his book with a ‘‘pedagogical apparatus” of 


discriminating questions,theme subjects,and | 


topics for debates, besides topical analyses, 
chronological tables, and a copious index 
One does not look for fresh facts or original 
comments in an elementary manual, and 
Mr. Scudder has attempted nothing of the 
sort; he has, however, written simply and 
carefully, and with an effectiveness which 
betrays the hand of a practised writer. Al- 
together, this ‘New History’ has many 
points of superiority to any similar text- 
book which we now recall. 

There has certainly long been need of a 
volume which should do for American his 
tory what Gardiner’s ‘Student's History’ has 
done for the history of England. We 
think that Mr. D. H. Montgomery's 
‘Student's American History’ 
the lack, but the 
useful addition 
commendable text-books in 
it to the 
Leading Facts of American History,’ which 
has, we believe, met with favor 


can 
not 
has supplied 
nevertheless 
number of 

flel In 


author's 


volume is 


to small 


its 


a the 


plan is similar same 


as text- 
the 
work is larger, however, and covers the sub 
ject more in detail. 
rangement, 


a 
book for preparatory schools; present 
Its merits are clear ar 
good proportion, and judictous 
emphasis; its especial weakness is its style 
which 
heavily the literary appreciativeness of the 
young people who are likely to use the book 
The narrative is brought down to the close 


seems to us to “discount” pretty 


of Cleveland's second administration. A fea- 
ture unusual in elementary manuals is the 
frequent reference to authorities for im 


portant statements in the text, although the 


citations themselves are mercifully trans 
ferred to the end of the volume. There are 


useful appendices and a good index: 


of the maps, however, with their solid patch- 


some 


es of black and white, strike the eye un 
favorably 

\ less ambitious, but, on the whole, mor 
successful work is the Messrs. Mowry’s ‘His 


tory of the United States.’ It 
for schools, and, while presenting no points 
of marked originality. has the merits of sim- 
plicity, directness, and balance that one ex- 
pects to find in a well-constructed text-book, 
and is worthy of the attention of 
The volume is liberally, though not very 
well, illustrated, and is equipped with use- 
ful maps, those in colors being taken from 


is intended 


teachers 


MacCoun's ‘Historical Geography of the 
United States.’ 
In two respects recent writers of text- 


books in American history show intimations 
their 


of relative perfection: their statements are 
generally accurate, and their sense of pro- 


portion good. What they signally fail to 
do, it seems to us, is to make it appear that 
the events they narrate were, after all, par- 
ticularly worth while. In formal construc- 
tion, as well as in truthfulness and balance 
each of the above works has some superior 
bu ceeded 

in investin with iving inte- 
rest. The crucial point. of the 
anti-slavery struggle; and it may as well 
be said at once that no one is likely to get 
any vivid impression of the importance of 
that movement by reading what any one of 
has to say it. Mr 
Mr a com- 


virtues, neither of them has su: 


g the subject a} 


ul 


course, is 


about 


in 


these authors 


s 


Montgomery, 


udder and 


} 


| offers 














cle of events, perhaps with the idea that 
the teacher will provide the skeleton with 


flesh and blood; the Messrs. Mowry follow 
the same course, though less successfully 


No doubt a judicious treatment of the slav 

ery controversy, especially in a school. book, 
difficulties, but are yet pre 

pared to think them insuperable. The his 
tory ‘of the United States shows three great 
phases—the struggle for territorial posses 
sion, the struggle for national independence 
and the struggle for moral consistency. Of 
the last the 
writer who shall 


we not 


three, is greatest 
the 


American youth? 


these 


where is make 


clear to 
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Dr. Elliott Coues. Macmillan. 1897 
We have here an extremely praisew 
attempt to teach children alx 
mestic birds, by encouraging thet to ot 
serve the living creature rather than the 
inanimate “specimetr from whom death ha 
taken every personal quality but beauty 
Upon the slender thread of a story wh 
a naturalist shows some girls and boys ‘ 
to “name all the birds without a g the 
authors hang a great number of erestina 
and easily remembered facts, while carefully 
selecting from our Northern only s 
birds as are uiliarly seen and easily 
identified. For instance tt lat { 
he fish crow {fs at ) bird, t 
hat o distinguish fre the cor o row 
wh ’ ’ ~ ’ a ’ « , t o 
the sharp tail finct 3 t? 
grass f h: the white-ered v © is hard t 
tell fron he red-eved vire t? ? 
» It 1 ‘ oO} +> é ‘ 1} ‘ ’ | , < a : 
the short-billed marsh wren from the long 
hilled So the child s spar +? tout of 
a perfect identity ipoessible to establis 
with the eve alor by om zx a discussion 
{ e varia {s s, ¥ : 
» I He and discs ize } rT? phy 
Glory of the bir s to 1a 
ammats a si y and entertainingls 
eX \ed.oa Wh tt sig 
life--food esting, song. migratio and 
sl s of tt va 3 ld of 
vater. birds e-} ’ sky-! ‘ 
bals that go to make 1 bird cit 
ere? re xh? 4 ma Ps 
hen withiy +? ra fh A npathy 
ov all I ook is ¢ to Aiming 
foster ap it f ti s es and 
eauty of the yt amfable and blameless 
re s the a al creation, and t 
Te the protes gainst their wanto! 
estruction. of which, strangely enough, ar 
able a blameless oO and children are 
the principal cause The recent Massachu 


setts law protecting insectivorous birds from 


the ravages of milliners is a great step for 


ward: but in the absence of laws suppress 
ng tt wide commerce in birds’ eggs and 
skins which goes on between dealers 
and bovs with ‘“‘collections,’’ this book has 
most useful mission More than a hun 
ired accurate and spirited illustrations by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes add greatly to the 
ttractiveness of the volume 
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Ou, Les Volontaires de ‘92. With notes by Prof F 
vocabulary. 270 pp, l2mo. Cloth. 55 cents net. 

Feuillet: Le Roman d'un Jeune Homme Pauvre. 

(The Nove.) With English notes by Fpwarp T. OWEN Professor in the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, and FeLICIEN PAGET, Professor in the University of Cali- 
fornia. New Edition, with Vocabulary, 289 pp. 12mo. 55 cents net. 


Rambeau & Passy’s Chrestomathie Phonetique. 


New Edition 
30 cents 


, 0. 6, 


New Edi 


BocHerR. New Edition with 


Frencb Reader, with Phonette Tr«nscriptions. By A RAMBEAU, Ass°clate Pro 
fessor io Johns Hopkins University, and JEAN Passy, Professor of Modern 
Languages in Paris. American Edition. xxxv+250 pp. 8vo. $1.50 net. 





book to: all those who are trying to teach French pronun 


“It will be a use 
(. H. Grandyent, Harvard University. 


ul 

ciation to a scientific way. Prot 
Amicis: Cuore. 

Abridged and edited with notes by L. Oscar KvuHns, Professor of Romance 
Languages in Wesleyan Universitv. vi+217 pp. imo. $1 00 net. 

Admirably adapted tos rve asa first reading — in Italian. 

of a school year in Italy, and has been compared to ** Tom Brown at Rugby.’ 


V2" 


The Johns Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE. 


Announcements of the Graduate, 


Medical, and Collegiate Courses for 
You 
Pipe-S 


Mixture. 


the academic year beginning October 


1, 1897, are now ready and may be 


had on application to the Registrar 
the 


of University. 5 


With introduction and notes by A. G. CAMERON, Professor | 





GERMAN, 
Brandt and Day’s Reader in Scientific German. 


Selections with notes and a complete vocabulary by H.C G BRANDbT, Professer 
in Hamilton College, and W. C. Day, Professor in Swarthm re College. 269 pp 
i2mo. 85 cents net. 
“It seems to me considerably superior to anything of the sort heretofore avail 
able.’’—Prof. A. H. Palmer, Yale Unive? sity. 


Goethe: Dichtung und Wahrheit. 


Ausmeinem Leben Selections from Books I —XIII. 
and notes by H C.G von JAGEMANN, Professor in Harvard University. 
illustrations. xiv+S873pp I16mo. $1.12 net. 


Goethe: Goetz von Berlichingen. 


Remantic historical tragedy in prose. Edited wich an introduction and notes 
by FRANK P. GoopRricH, Professor in Wiiliams College. xli +170 pp. 16mo. 
70 cents net. 

Eckstein: Preisgekront. 
Eine teltere Geschichte. Authorized Edition, with introduction and notes by 
CHARLES BuNDY WILSON, Professor in the State University of Iowa. 16mo 
ix+S3 pp. Boards. 80 cents net 


Edited with Introduction 
With 


Gerstacker: Irrfahrten. 
Edited with notes by M. P. Wuitney, Instructor in Modern Languages in the 
Hilthouse High School, New Haven. 145 pp. 16mo. 30 cents net, 
| Wenckebach’s Deutsche Sprachlehre. 
Von CARLA WENCKEBACH, Professor in Wellesley College xx+404 pp. 12mo. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


$1.12 net. 
Easy lessons for beginnera somewhat younger than those planned for inthe 
Deutsche Grammatik. The lessons proceed very slowly, with every effort to be 


| clear and simple. 


“Lam delighted with the book. . . Itseems upon examination to be just the 
kind of Grammar I have been looking for.”—Frida von Unwerth, Central High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 


| Whitney’ s German and English Dictionary. 
New and cheaper edition. 538+362 pp. 12mo. Retail price, $1.50. 
ENGLISH. 
ten Brink’s History of English Literature. 


By BERNHARD TEN Brink. Volume Il. Part 2. From the Fourteenth Century 

to the Death of Surrey Edited by Dr. Alois Brandl. Translated from the Ger 

man by L DoraSchmitz. Large 12mo. 309 pp. Retail price, $2 00. 

“A finer instance of the combination of artist and scholar, of man of letters 
and erudite person, is rarely met with.”— Tne Ataeneeun 


In the ‘English Readings Series.” 
Browning: Selections. 


Lyrical and dramatic poems With the essay on Browning fromE C. Sti 
MAN’S “ Victoria Poets.” Edited by Epwarp T. Mason. 275 pp. 16mo. 
cents net 


Burke: Selections. 


Chosen, and edited with a full introduction, by Butss Perry, 
Princeton University. 298 pp. 16mo. 60 cents net. 


60 


Professor in 


| Wagner’s [Modern Political Orations (British). 


It is the record | 


4 





Yale 
' Mixture. 


A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 


won’t know the luxury of 
smoking until you use Yale 


A two-oz. trial package, postpaid, for 25 


MARBURG BROS., 


The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 





Edited by LEOPOLD WAGNER. xv+344 pp. 12mo. $1.00 net. 

A collection of some of the most notable examples of the political oratory of 
ihe present reign. Includes Brougham on Negro Emancipation; For and Cobden 
on the Corn Laws; Bright on the Suspension of Habeas Corpus Act; Butt and Mor 
lev on Home Rule: Gladstone on the Beaconsfield Mintstry: Parneli on the Coercion 
bill, and others by Beaconsfield, Russell, Randolph Churchill, Chambertain, 
Macaulay, sulwer =gtion, Cowen, ‘Bradiaugh, McCartpy, etc., ete. 


| An American Emperor. 


The Story of the Fourth Empire of France. 
By Lovuts Tracy, author of *' The Fina] 


War,’ ete. Illustrated. vo, $1 75. 
‘* An amazing clever book.’’——NV. YY. Muil and 
Express. 


‘*A notable book, the plot of which is skilfully 
constructed.’’—N. Y. Herald. 

‘*A very diverting romance, full of humor.’’ 
Detroit Free Press. 

‘* A unique story, full of action, and well worth 
reading.’’—Buffalo Commercial. 


An American Emperor. 


N.Y. 


» cts. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 Ww. 23d St., 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Baltimore, Md. 
a ia 





TOMPLETE INDEX 
Living Age About a hundred thousand refer 
ences under Subject and Author Titles. In 2 volumes, 
810 eacn to subscribers) Vol. 1 (1844-1869) mailed 
anywhere on receipt of price. Vol. 2 (1869-1896) 
ready for printer, and may appear in 1897 
E. Roru, 1145 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


A. 


cals, 


TAS —-~- 


DPismr 3 NUMBERS OF 
») other Perlodicals supplied. 


EXCHANGE, Schoharie, N. Y 


NATION and 


Address MAGAZINE 


Fe, (RE READING —Unitarian Litera- 
—— and print: d sermons sent free by applying 


to P, O. Box 94, Concord. Mass 


UCIOGS Bs: 





A 


10 LITTELE'S FRENCI BOOKS 


Complete c atalogue on enlauies 


‘4 TALOGUE NO. 44 CF BOOKS AND 
Pamphlets, miscellaneous in their character but 

in the main — to America, 
A. 8. _ CLARK. lv4 F 


iW ILLIA. US, 25 EAST 107TH ST, 
N. Y., Dea er in Magazines and other Periodi- 
Sets, volumes, or sing e numbers. 


SWIFT, Hubbard Block 


Indianapolis, Attorney and Counsellor-at- Law. 


Investors’ counsel, corporation law, general litigation. 


at WI. R. JENKINS’, 
Publisher, 

oot aa. AVENUE 
W YORE 


New Work by Tir. Y, hain Lang. 


Modern Mythology 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


8vo, cloth, 286 pages, $3.00. 





now ready. 
ulton St. New York. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


g!-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
New and Approved Educational Works 








SCIENCE. 
+ 


Cutter’s New Physiologi- 
cal Series. 


By JoHN C, CuTTER, B.Sc., M.D. 


BEGINNER’S ANATOMY, PHY- 
SIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 
144 pages. 47 illustrations. Picatype. 
Small 12mo. Cloth, 30 cts. 

INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, AND HY- 


GIENE. 218 pages. 70 Illustra- 
tions, Small pica type. 12mo, Cloth, 


50 ets. 


COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, AND HY. 
GIENE. Revised Edition. De- 
signed for Normal Schools. Acade- 
mies, and High Schcols. 375 pages. 
141 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 











Lippincott’s New Science 


Series. 


FIRST STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE. By Pav Bert. Adapt- 
ed and Arranged for American Schools 
by Wm. H. GREENE, M.D, Book ONE— 
Animals, Plants, Stones, and Soil, 30 
cts.; Book Two—Physics, Chemistry, 
Animal Physiology, and Vegetable 
Physiology, 36 cts. With 570 Ilustra- 
tions. 375 pages. Complete in one 
l6mo volume, 60 cts. 


PRIMER OF SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE. Man. Animal. Plants. 
Stones. The Three States of Bodies. 
Reading Lessons. Summaries. Ques- 
tions. Subjects for Composition. By 
Pact Bert. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
36 cts. 


A SHORT COURSE ON ZOOLO- 
GY. Designed for High Schools and 
Academies. By C. DE MONTMAHON 


and H. BEAUREGARD, Profusely illus- 
trated. Translated and adapted for 


American schools by Wa. H. GREENE, 
M.D. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cts. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Ne 
edition, repared by Prof. Isaac 
SHARPLESS, Sc D., and GEORGE M. 
PHILLIPS, A.M. 12mo. Cloth, $1 00. 


ASTRONOMY. Prepared by Prof. 
ISAAC SHARPLESS, Sc.D., and GEORGE 
M. PHILIPS, A.M. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


HISTORY. 


a 


ee 


Morris’s Histories. 


JUST READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND 
ITS INSTITUTIONS FOR ADVANCED 


GRADES. By CHARLES MORRIS. Bound in 
half leather, $1 00. 


New in method and matter, and yet tn accord 
with the most approved modern mothods of 
teaching, this book cannot fail to meet with the 
approval of teachers and school officers. Lf you 
are in need of a new history do not adopt any 
before seeing this latest and best book 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLIC/1 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED- STATES. 38; 


CHARLES MORRIS. Fully illustrated, 
with Maps. Exchange, 35 cts.; Introduc 
tion, 60 cts. 


HISTORICAL TALES; or, Tue Ro 


MANCEOF REALITY. By CHARLES MORRIS, 
author of ‘ Half-Hours with the Best 
American Authors,” ‘* Tales from the Dra 
matists,” etc. School Radition 12mo, 
Clotb, 75 cts. This series consists of six 
volumes, as follows 

America, England, Germany, f rance, 

Greece, and Rome. 
Within these books may be found the scenes 
those romantic and eventful tncidents which 


form the pith of the history of the six nations 
whose names the volumes bear. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
? 

THE YERSIN PHONO-RHYTHMICc 
METHOD OF FRENCH PRO- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT, AND 
DICTION. Frescn any Encusu By 
MARIE and JEANNE YERSIN. I2mo. Clot! 
$1.10. 


A new and remarkable method that teaches p+ 
fect French 
Sample copies forwarded 


Suitable for schoois of all grades 


ipon application 


Trice prant . sei 2 = : 
CSl ALALY I, A 4 od d rN 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICE IN PARS- 
ING AND ANALYSIS. New s 


fad . Re s . 40 cents 





MATHEMATICS. 


> 


CHAUVENET'’S SERIES OF 
MATHEMATICS. by Wiican 


CHAUVENET, late Pi of Mathe 
matics and Astronomy in Washington 
University, St. Louis 


fessor 


Series of Ma 


Chavuvenet's 


comme dation further than a 
of their success They aX 
dard ta the leading exes of 


since their publication ‘ 
etry ie used at Marvard Va We 

and Annapolis. it hast i ¥ arty 
every author whe t 

{ 


Sioce its appearan 


A TREATISE ON ELEMENT- 
ARY GEOMETRY, with Ap) 


u a ee 


dices contaipiog a UC» is | 

of Exercises for the St tania 

troduction to M 

Crown tay ( $ 
CHAUVENET'S GEOMETRY. 

Abridged and Simo! i r W. 

BYERLY, Pu D. Profess ( Mat 

matics, Harv ard = Universit, \ 
CHALUVENETS PLANE GEO- 

METRY. Revised by \ 

Pa b } WM opages, ( 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL 


TRIGONOMETRY. Now and 


Vised edition i’ ( th, $ ~ 


A DRILL-BOOK IN ALGEBRA 


Ry Professs MARSHA L. Py IN 
ivm Cist tlexitsle vers ‘) ets 
Als vit Ar 
swers, ; ts 
’ . 
PHYSles. \r Fiementary lex 
Rook f Lr rsity Classes 4a 
KNOTT s Edis F.R.S.1 
turer op Applied Mechanics and Pt 
sics in tt { rsity bdit reo 
. ited ( bes 
6 work 
AS Pos 
pri . 
es t 
kit 
THE CALCULUS por Evyciverrs 
AND PHYSICISTS lutegration and Df 
ferentiati with Ay ations 'o lech- 
ical Problems, with Classified Refer- 


en t Tables f In 
f Integration 
H. SMITH 


Ciotb, & mR), 


tegrals and Methods 
. By Professor ROBERT 
With diagrams. Imo. 





SEND FOR COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
: 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


715 and 

















Vill 


E:ducatonal. | 
Grimsby Preparatory School, 


LAKE LODGE, GRIMSBY, ONT., CANADA. 


A home school for young boys, in the centre of 
the fruit district of Ontario, on the south shore 
of Lake Ontario. 8O acres Climate unexcelled. 
Good bathing. Thorough instruetion in all branen- 
es. Careful atention paid to manners and morals. 
Only young boys admitted. Terms $240 per an- 
num 

For further particulars address W. J. DROPE, 
M.A., Principal. 


; 
1 
i 


Western Reserve University 


Includes ADELBERT COLLEGE (for men); COL- 
LEGE FOR WOMEN; GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN, degrees of A.M., Ph.D.; LAW 
SCHOOL (three years); MEDICAL SCHOOL (four 
years); DENTAL SCHOOL (three years). 
CHARLES F. THWING, President, Cleveland, 0. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


On the summit of the Ohelten Hills, near Phila- 
deiphia. Pennsylvania's leading college-prepara- 
tory boarding-school, under the military system. 
70 cadets; 10 resident instructors. Illustrated cata- 
logue. JOHN C. RICE. Ph.D., Prin., Ogontz, Pa. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prepara- 
tion for all Colleges. Special Studies and Courses 
of College Study. oe advantages in Music and 
Art. Gymnasium. Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., 
Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers, etc. 
] ‘4 NTED, BY A VIRGINIAN.—A 


position as Private Secretary, or as Governess 
to youngchildren. Can teach the usual English branch- 
es, Music (vocal and fostrumental), Latin, and French. 
Has had three years’ experience, and can give good 
references. Address Miss CLARK, Scottsburgh, Hatifax 
Co., Virginia. 





( “ERMAN AND MUSICinGERMANY. 
7 —Young ladies desirous of acquiring facility in 
German conversation may become inmates of a Ger- 
man home situated in a provincial capital noted for 
musical culture. For particulars, address 

* PROFESSOR,”’ care Nation, 


VERY SUCCESSFUL TEACHER, 

having given up his position for the special study 

of Greek and German abroad, is open for an engage- 

ment. Would also teach Latin or History. Best refer- 
ences, Pu.D., care of the Nation, 


4 LADY WHO HAS EDUCATED 
Ps her daughters abroad would like to chaperone 
two young ladies in Europe the following winter. For 
references and terms, address X., care of the Nation. 





/ IBRARIAN OF TWELVE YEARS’ 
« experience, both college and public, seeks an- 
other position. Address 

EXPERT, care Nation. 


N INSTRUCTRESS IN ADVANC- 

é ED English or in simple German, French or 
Latin desires pupilscr sthool work, addre:s M, Box 
No. 1637, Phila P.O. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street. Boston. 


School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
EVERETT O. FISK & Co., Props ,4 Ashburton PI, Bos- 
ton; 70 Sth ave.,N Y.; 355 Vabash ave , Chicago; 1242 
12th St, Wash.; 420 Cent. Bdg., Min’apolis; 728 Cooper 
Bdg , Denver; 107 K.& P.Bdg., Kansas City; 25 King 8t,, 
Toronto; 525 Stims’a Bk., Los Angeles. Ag’cy Man. free. 


ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY. 
al 24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtatning positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 





[ yOR COLLEGE POSITIONS 


IN THE WEST, 
Apply to ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


“CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
3 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


Established 1855. 








The Nation. 


‘Dr. Edward Everett Hale. Jr.. 


(Ph.D ,University of Freiburg), Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric in Unton College, Schenectady, 
N.Y., bas edited 


Longfellow's Evangeline 


(Single Number), 
For Our Standard Literature Series 


Accurate mans of Nova Scotia and Louisiana. His- 
torical and critical introduc.ion, with suggestions for 
study of the characters and for textual study. This 


is the best edition of the poem yet offered. 
He has also edited for the Series 
TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN, 
and other Poems (single), 
SCOTT’S LADY = THE LAKE 
(double), 
BYRON’S PRISONER OF CHILLON 
and other poems (single), 
IRVING’S THE SKETCH-BOOK 
single) 


IRVING’S KNICKERBOCKER STORIES 
(Single) 

Dr. Hale's Editions are unsurpassed for literature 

study, Principals and teachers of literature are in- 


vited to write for specimen copies, stating the name of 
the school. Mention this advertisement. 

Twenty six (26) numbers of the Serles are now 
ready; six (6) more will soon follow. Single numbers 
(paper 124¢c., cloth 20c.) Double numbers (paper 2vUc., 
cloth 30c ). 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


Boston: 352 Washington St. 43-47 E. 10th St. 
New England Department. New York. 


French and German 
BOOKS. 


The latest French and German Books 
Are promptly imported and kept for sale. 
All Standard Works continually in stock. 
Write for new list of late Fiction. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


World: Literature 


ALL LANGUAGES~—ALL SCIENCES 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


Cemckes Buechner 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
254 5th Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN. A Civic Reader, 
By Harry Pratrr Jupson, LL.D., Head Pro- 
fessor of Political Science in the University of 
Chicago. Price, 60 cents. 

This supplementary reader, in a style that will ap- 

al to young people, describes the orixin and work 
ngs of our government, gives interesting accounts of 
stirring and momentous events to our national histo- 
ry, and contains literary selections of a patriotic cha- 
racter. The numerous Liustrations include five full 
page colored plates and two maps. 

SELECTIONS FROM L’HOMMOND’S VIRI 
ROME, AND CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited 
by Joun T. Buchanan, Principal of Boys’ Classi- 
cal High School, N. Y. City, and R. A. Mincx- 
witz, Teacher of Latin and Greek, Central High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. Price, 60 cents, 

MODERN BOOK-KEEPING, SINGLE AND 
DOUBLE ENTRY. 
Instructor in book-keeping in the Columbia Gram- 
mar School, New York City. 240 pages. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Price, 80 cents. 


By J. L. Monrcomery, 


TEACHERS MANUAL FOR MERRILL’S 
VERTICAL PENMANSHIP, Cloth, 24 
pages. Price, 60 cents. 


MAYNARD’S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. 
Latest numbers, 
No. 187, Curtis’s Public Duty of Educated Men, 
Nos. 188-189, Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales (Se- 
lected ). 

Nos. 190-191, Chestertield’s Letters to His Son. 
No. 192, English and American Sonnets. 
No. 193, Emerson’s Self-Reliance. 
No. 194, Emerson’s Compensation. 

Mailing price 12 cents a number, with discount 
on School Orders. Send for catalogue. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


29, 31 & 33 ERast 19th Street, New York. 


Tours. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 

1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS AND EXCURSIONS 
OF ALL KINDS, 

Fine University, Hospital, ete, 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Best references. L[llus- 
trated pamphlets sent on application. 





EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOUR. 
All expenses. 70 days. $420. 
: Cc. H. SMITH, 218 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form, Substantially made, bound in 
cloth,with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents 


BURR’S LIBRARY INDEX. 


FOR INDEXING SUBJ&CTS TO AID THE STUDENT, SCHOLAR, CLERGYMAN, LAWYER, PHYSICIAN, 
EDITOR, AUTHOR, TEACHER, AND ALL LOVERS OF BOOS, 


All Words and Names are indexed by the first TWO letters, with nearly 400 divisions of the Alphabet 


printed in Thumbholes cut in the edges of the leaves. 


Opened instantly at any combination by the use of one hand! 


Write for Descriptive Circular and price. 


An Index to information for immediate or future use. 


THE BURR INDEX COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers, HARtForD, Conn. 


_ may not be 





worthy to smoke the ‘ARCADIA 
MIXTURE. '” 


—J. M. B—, in ‘‘ My Lady Nicotine.” 


Send 25 cents for sample to 


THE SURBRUG CO., 37 Dey Street, N. Y. City. 
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By JAMES SCHOULER, LL.D. 


History of 

the United States 
of America | 
Under the 
Constitution. 


New and Revised Edition. Five Octav: 


Volumes, Buckram Cloth, with 


Maps and Indices, #11. 25. 


volume, 82.25 


Separately, per 


Volume I., 1783-1801 Volume Ill., 1S17-1t831 


Volume I., 1801-1817 Volume IV., 1837-1847 


Volume V., 1847-1861 


Pe 


A FEW COMMENTS. 
c¢ | *R various periods and various reasons thie 
writings of Von Holst, of Mr. MeMastet 


and—most recent of all—of Mr. Henry Adams 


need to be read; but most of them are not com 
parable for comprehensiveness with the work of 
the author under review. A reader who wishesa 
continuous story unfolded through the length of | j 

go to Mr. Schouler to obtain | | 


t.”"—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


a single work must 


- [uf Schonter is the first who has traced, with 

historical painstaking and consecutive 
events that fall 
our national existence 


research, the nexus of the 
amongst the first era of 
and has thus bridged over the long intervening 
chasm which stretches from the Revolution to 
the Civil War. He has given to the task breadth 
of view, lucidity of treatment, and condensation 
of style. He has brought to his magnum opus 
a commendable industry in the compilation of 
his material, a rare talent for consecutive expo- 
sition, a large share of that ‘logic * 
skilled to fuse the most intractable materials into 


which is 


literary form, and a vivacity of phrase which is 
never dull, because it sometimes errs on the side 
of excessive piquancy.""—The Nation 
aie REGARD Schouler’s History of the United 
States as by far the best general treatise 
op the suoject. It is trustworthy. interestin 
and remarkably impartial.” 
f Ameri 


r.. University 


CHARLES E. How 


ARD, Prof. « an History, Leland Stanf 


os | USE no text in my classes but Schoul 

and it is referred to constantly by 
read by my students with pleasure and profit 
The books have so thoroughly established t} 
selves as scholarly an i .) 
be vain to compare them for the per 
with any work in the field. They have as ye 
competitor for the ordinary student R 
ral reader.’—A. C. McLavauuin, | \ 
can History, University of Michigan. Ant 
Mich 

tt 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


5th Ave. and 21st St. New York City. 








The Nation. 
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THE 
JESSAMY BRIDE 
A NEW NOVEL BY F 
FRANKFORT MOORE 

4 


THIS STORY SEEMS TO 
ME THE STRONGEST 
AND SINCEREST BIT OF 
FICTION | HAVE READ 
SINCE «QUO VADIS" 
GEORGE MERRIAM HYDE 

IN THE BOOK BUYER 
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HERBERT 8S. STONE & CO 


THE CHAP-BOOK, CHICAGO || 


lil Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK | 





KINDERGARTEN: SUPPLIES | 
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